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Amonce the intelligence which is of ineffable value to all 
Christians, and especially to the servants of the sanctuary 
and the officers of the churches, next to an ample acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures, and with the authoritative 
instructions which they reveal, the knowledge of the progress- 
ive condition of the Redeemer’s terrestrial kingdom is of the 
highest interest. ‘That acquisition is now become the impe- 
rious duty, as well as the august privilege of every disciple 
of Jesus. All our greatly exciting religious controversies are 
cemented with the past ages; and are augmented by the 
untiring endeavor to resuscitate, from the sepulchre of remote 
antiquity, heretical dogmas, which are to be admitted as 
infallible ; traditions, however contradictory and unscriptural, 
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which none may dispute ; superstitious rites and ceremonies, 
adopted from Paganism; and a priestly power and exclusive- 
ness, as arrogant, as their admission and exercise are discord- 
ant and mischievous. 

If we would have “ a true heart, in full assurance of faith,” 
we must know “the operations of the Lord’s hands.” We 
must recur to the “things which were written aforetime for 
our learning, that through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures, we might have hope.” It appears to have es- 
caped the conviction, if not the remembrance of a countless 
majority of Christians, that the authentic history of the 
churches of Immanuel during the past centuries, since the 
day of Pentecost, is only a comment upon “the oracles of 
God,’ and an expositor of the prophecies respecting the 
sheepfold of the one great “‘ Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” 
That professing Christians who are ignorant of the Scriptures, 
should be ensnared by the wiles of Jesuitism, under both a 
Roman and a pseudo-Catholic name, is not surprising ; nor 
is it marvellous, that they who know little or nothing of the 
earlier martyrologies, and of the wide-spread reforming revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century, and of the ecclesiastical 
warfare in Britain, during the last three hundred years, to 
use the language of the apostle Paul, should be “ children, 
tossed to and fro, carried about by every wind of doctrine, 
and by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive.”—Eph. 4: 14. 

The correct understanding of the state of the Christian 
churches in every period, and especially during the apostolic 
age, and until the earthquake which accompanied the opening 
of the sixth seal,—Rev. 6: 12—17, and thence until 
the triumphant exaltation of the “man of sin,” in the 
person of Pope Boniface III,—and a minute acquaintance 
with the Anglican portion of ecclesiastical history subsequent 
to the first resistance of Henry VIII to the Roman pontiff, 
are absolutely necessary in the present exigencies of the 
Christian churches. 

In this application, we opine, that the republication of a 
standard edition of Neal’s “‘ Hisrory or THe Purirans, oR 
Protestant Nonconrormists,” is an excellent development 
of the hallowed philanthropy, which exults in the opening 
of the blind eyes, and in turning “ men from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God.” It is an exuberant 
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source of gospel knowledge in all “the force of truth.” It 
is a narrative of facts which illustrate and prove the curse of 
hierarchical usurpations, the value of religious freedom, the 
power of divine grace, as displayed in the fortitude and 
constancy of the Redeemer’s good and faithful servants, and 
the paternal compassions of our covenant-keeping God to all 
who are called, for the sake, and in the name of Jesus, to 
“endure a great fight of afflictions, while they are made a 
gazing-stock, both by reproaches and afflictions, and while 
they are companions of them who are so used.” 

The condition of the Christians of the United States, 
during the generation which passed away subsequent to the 
termination of the conflict for our national independence, 
resembled the condition of the Israelites, after the land which 
Joshua conquered rested from war. They began to build 
their habitations, and to cultivate their allotted portions of 
the subdued country, as if all their enemies had expired, and 
all opposition had been extinguished for ever. In the midst, 
however, of their repose, the monition of Jehovah roused the 
tribes from their quietude,—“There remaineth yet very 
much land to be possessed,’””—and, in obedience to the divine 
mandate, they were compelled to resume the toils, endure the 
privations, and face the danger of ejecting the remainder of 
the Canaanites. 

Thus has it been with our republic. The Lord graciously 
permitted the immediate survivors of the revolutionary war 
to have rest; so that, in the active operations of peaceful 
life, they might securely consolidate the national prosperity, 
and “build up themselves on their most holy faith.” But 
that period has elapsed. If they had rest, Satan was going 
to and fro; if they sowed wheat openly, the enemy scattered 
with it secretly his tares; and if the hand of the people 
prevailed to make the Amorites tributaries, yet it is now 
self-evident, that ‘“‘ the Canaanites would dwell in the land.” 
Hence, if not audibly, as the oracle anciently was pronounced, 
yet, with equal distinctness, is the command reiterated,— 
‘Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devi. Be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might.” 

There is often an audacity, exhibited in the manner in 
which iniquity is perpetrated, which astounds us more than 
the wickedness itself, shocks. We are, for a moment, stunned 
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by the blazing effrontery of the very turpitude which would 
plunder and crush us. ‘This truth is verified in the modern 
claims of the Romish church. ‘The erudite Christian student, 
conversant with the anathemas, the crusades, the Inquisition, 
and the massacres, contrived and executed by the court of 
the Roman pontiffs, for the moment is startled, when he 
hears the modern Dominicans and Jesuits gravely asserting, 
that popery and its triple-crowned chiefs, with all its priestly 
and monkish orders, regular and secular, ever were the 
paragons of benevolence and brotherly love, and the grand 
defenders of religious and civil liberty. The grave announce- 
ment of the proposition is like an electric shock ; it simulta- 
neously affects all his faculties; bewildering his judgment, 
stultifying his memory, disturbing his convictions, and agitating 
his sensibilities. When, however, the-sudden excitement 
has vanished and he again reflects, his mind is lost in aston- 
ishment at the shameless atrocity of men, who thus flagrantly 
can attempt to obliterate all public documents, and falsify all 
the “ Acts and Monuments ”’ of their own direful history. 
Yet this unparalleled feature is the distinctive mark of our 
present era. ‘The Papists of the United States and- Britain 
vociferate without ceasing, that the tyranny of the Vatican 
ever has been the practical exemplar of Christian philanthropy, 
—that the priestly supremacy, which, in every age and 
country where it obtained the control, despoiled the people 
of the Bible, of education, and of literature, has been the 
perennial and munificent patron of the arts and sciences; 
that the armies of crusaders, who were enlisted by the papal 
legates and prelates, and who roamed from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Atlantic ocean to “the great 
river, the river Euphrates,” like Saul of Tarsus, “ breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord,”’ were the very incarnation of gospel beneficence, and 
the peerless examples of brotherly love; and, that “the 
mystery of iniquity,” branded by “the testimony of Jesus, 
which is the spirit of prophecy,” as “ the working of Satan,” 
is the only creed, and its unholy adherents, who, in the 
language of John, Rev. 9: 20, 21, “ worship devils, and idols 
of gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, and of wood, which 
neither can see, nor hear, nor walk; neither repented they 
of their murders, nor of their sorceries, nor of their fornications, 
nor of their thefts;”’ that they are the only church of God, 
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‘out of which there is no salvation.” To this they add the 
most crafty obliteration of all their supreme enactments, 
during the eight hundred years of pontifical sway, and the 
most inflexible pertinacity, as in the case of the public schools 
in the cities of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, to 
efface from the recollection of American citizens the “ canons, 
decretals and extravagants” of the papal hierarchy; and, by 
blotting out the truthful martyrologies, to nullify the sacred 
prediction, which affirms, that “the righteous shall be in 
everlasting remembrance.” In opposition to this arch device 
of Satan, who now, in his “ master-piece,” that “ all deceiva- 
bleness of unrighteousness,’ Popery, manifestly is ‘trans- 
formed into an angel of light,” it is our most imperative 
duty, to multiply the undeniable evidence and proofs of their 
anti-Christian “doctrines of devils and lies in hypocrisy,” 
until the members of our churches cannot be deceived by the 
frauds of the beast, or intimidated by the roar of the dragon. 
Rev. 17. 

Moreover, we now have a more stealthy, but equally 
dangerous foe to watch and repel, in the garb of Protestant 
prelacy. The Oxford Tractarians, forgetful of the changes, 
which, during the last three hundred years, and especially, 
since the fourth day of July, 1776, have passed throughout 
the old Roman empire, stand before us in all the panoply 
and vizors of the fourth, seventh and tenth centuries, uttering 
their mysterious words and cabalistic jargon, with a pomp- 
ousness that attracts attention, and with an assumption of 
supremacy that leaves no alternative, but unconditional 
subjection, or unending resistance. In the extent of their 
claims, they are not surpassed by pope Gregory VII. ‘The 
blasphemy of their assumptions is derived from their rightful 
lord and master, pope Boniface VIII. From the Council of 
Trent, they deduce their anti-Christian creed, the belief of 
which they demand of us, under the penalty of hopeless 
exclusion from all the covenanted mercies of God. Their 
bigotry and exclusiveness they have imbibed from the 
monastic cloister, the Romish confessional, and the dungeons 
-of the Inquisition. 

If a Christian, thirty years ago, endowed with a far- 
stretching perspicacity into the future, had ventured to 
prognosticate, that undisguised Romanism would be incul- 
cated in a nominally Protestant Theological Seminary in New 
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York, and that a professed unbeliever in the thirty-nine 
articles of the Episcopal church, except with “ mental reser- 
vations and private exceptions,’ who at the same time, 
avowed his sincere reception of the creed of pope Pius IV, 
and the canons and decrees of the Council of Trent, would 
obtain the “order of a deacon,” according to the ritual of the 
“Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America ;’”’ he would have been deemed msane, or disturbed 
with a most afflictive hallucination. Notwithstanding, all 
this has been done; and, with a daring exercise of prelatical 
authority, and a deliberate contempt for Chnistian conscien- 
tiousness and privileges, which are unparalleled in the history 
of our American churches. 

Neal’s “ History of the Puritans, or Protestant Noncon- 
formists,” is an invaluable and almost inexhaustible source of 
“ licht and truth ; ” showing us whether Episcopacy has a right 
to the high prerogatives which it assumes. By means of the 
information which it furnishes, we are enabled to bring 
to our Saviour’s test,—“ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,”—the claims of that body, which professes to 
be the only church established and authorized by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Its history for the last three hundred 
years, viewed in the light of this criterion, will supply its 
own acquittal or condemnation. Its principles have not 
changed. What are those principles, and what has been 
their practical operation ? 

Daniel Neal was peculiarly qualified for the labor which 
he undertook, and the work he accomplished. He possessed 
no imagination, and but little excitability. His qualifications 
for a historiographer consisted in unwearied assiduity and 
patience of research, in sound and keen discrimination of 
judgment, in an impartiality and truthful conscientiousness 
which nothing could deceive, and in a steadfastness of prin- 
ciple and love of Christian freedom, and piety, from which 
neither earthly terror nor worldly emolument for one instant 
could seduce him. With these choice attributes, was com- 
bined every possible facility of access to the written docu- 
ments and oral testimony of those who, either in person, or 
whose immediate progenitors, had participated in the conflict. 
or witnessed the scenes and sufferings of the beloved confes- 
sors, who jeoparded their earthly all; and even counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves, so that they might faithfully 
“testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 
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As Protestants, and members of the reformed churches, 
our immediate collision and danger are not so much from the 
open Romanists, but from the concealed emissaries of the 
Vatican; and especially from those who avowedly discard 
the anti-christian delusions of Papacy, while they covertly 
disseminate their worst poison, under the label and disguise 
of Protestantism. To illustrate the artifices and exactions of 
the Anglican prelates posterior to the Reformation, is the 
great object of Neal’s History; and we can know the 
character of the founders of the present church-and-state 
establishment in England, and also the principles and dispo- 
sitions of their successors in every age since, “ by their fruits.” 
They have virtually swayed England and Ireland, from the 
death of the bloody Mary until the present period, with the 
exception of Oliver Cromwell’s protectorate ; and before we 
admit the claims of priestly power and prelatical exclusive- 
ness, we should ascertain the spirit which they nurtured, the 
principles they held, the acts they performed, and the changeless 
effects of their supremacy. If it is incontestable, that the 
fountain of prelacy, during the last three hundred years, has 
sent forth, without intermission, only “bitter salt water,” by 
the Lord’s rule, we may be convinced, that henceforth and 
for ever its stream will be nauseous and pernicious. 

It is also of importance, that we examine the fountain 
when its ebullitions were natural; and not when powerful 
attempts were constantly making, by spiritual chemistry, to 
extract the wormwood and the salt. We must watch and 
analyze the water when the prelatists forcibly guarded it 
from all foreign admixtures, and not when they were coerced 
by the state “from their position, and the Puritans kind! 
endeavored to infuse those healing antidotes, which, like 
Elisha’s cruise cast into the water near Jericho, that was 
“naught,” divested it of its tendency to produce barrenness 
and death. In other words, we must recur to the history of 
the prelatists, during the reigns of the British monarchs, from 
the accession of Elizabeth to the abdication of James II, to 
understand the genuine attributes of that system, the severity 
of which unintentionally planted New England with genuine 
piety and freedom; doomed Charles I to the death of a 
traitor; and coerced the Jesuit, James II, into banishment, 
because he preferred an idolatrous mass to gospel devotion. 
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There is now an irresistible claim for our enlarged ac- 
quaintance with the history of diocesan Episcopacy ; and the 
subject should be studied by all the members of our American 
churches. And probably a single work cannot be designated, 
which combines so many imposing attractions to illustrate 
those diversified topics, as the “ History” of Neal. Special 
disquisitions upon those themes may be more efficient for the 
thoughtful scholar, and the patient analyst; but for those 
whose attention and interest must be retained by something 
more attractive than profound reasoning and incontrovertible 

syllogisms, Neal’s History is the desideratum. The didactic 
truth, the Christian exposition, the refutation of error, and 
the exhibitions of practical piety and social religion, all are 
here combined; and the student at once feels his mind 
irradiated, his conscience awakened, his heart impressed, and 
every noble motive and resolution, animated and strengthened. 
The contrasts and the examples pass before him in graphical 
portraitures, which make him shudder at the unhallowed 
tenacity with which priestly usurpers have scattered “ fire- 
brands, arrows, and death ;” and at the almost superhuman 
patience with which they, “of whom the world was not 
worthy, through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, and obtained promises.” ‘The present inquiry, however, 
is this,—will the history by Neal amply elucidate all those 
momentous topics? In reply, we shall now more minutely 
describe and analyze this very authentic and forcible detail 
of the Christian “ witnesses,”’ in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, upon whom, under God, appear to have been 
suspended not only the prosperity, but almost the very 
existence, at least in England, of the church, for which Jesus 
shed his most precious blood. 

The preliminary part of the historiographer’s memorials is 
devoted to a survey of the ecclesiastical affairs of Britain at 
the period of the Reformation until the death of the bloody 
Mary. His narrative strictly commences with the collisions 
of opinion, that were developed in reference to the re-organi- 
zation of the prelatical establishment. All the prominent 
distinctive themes which have since been the sources of 
unceasing strife, were gradually evolved; so that there is 
scarcely an error now re-announced, which was not then 
adduced, combated and refuted; but enforced by royal 
authority, prelatical persecution, and parliamentary enactment. 
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A wide distance was speedily perceptible between the 
two parties. On one side were arrayed the “ cHuRcH- 
mEN, the lineal successors of Rome, both in titles, pomp, 
ornaments, and power; the metropolitans, the diocesan pre- 
lates, the deans, and the archdeacons, with their priestly 
subordinates, the vicars of Bray, and their consociated tithe- 
gatherers. Onthe other, were the “ Christians,” who, like 
their apostolic prototypes, would “ hearken unto God,” more 
than to a secular hierarchy ; and, preferring to “obey God 
rather than men,” conscientiously refused to submit to the 
usurpations of a domineering woman and her sycophants, and 
to the lawless exactions of anti-christian spoilers. Neal has 
given us a graphic delineation of the opposing parties, with a 
luminous exhibition of the discrepancies between the primitive 
stern and active friends of the gospel, and the Laodiceans 
and disguised Romanists, who were impetuous advocates of a 
merely temporary or “halfway change ;” analogous to the 
sagacious character which Luther gave of the operations of 
Elizabeth’s father, “bluff Harry the eighth.” “ Henry,” 
said the German reformer, “has killed the pope’s body, his 
supremacy; but he has preserved his soul, the false doc- 
trines.” ‘This view of the early condition and theological 
discussions of the reformers and their immediate dependents 
is of peculiar interest and importance at the present period, 
when the foundation of political churches is almost in percep- 
tible motion, and when the most powerful attempts are made 
to shake the true disciples of the Reformation out of their most 
holy “ faith, which once was delivered to the saints.” 
Accurately to understand the precise condition of Anglican 
ecclesiastical subjects, we must remember that the people 
of England, as separate from Scotland and Ireland, are 
divided into two general classes; the “churchmen,” by 
which name are distinguished all persons who attend the 
parish church, professedly to worship God:; who, in numerous 
instances, it is to be feared, are strangers to vital piety, and, 
except so far as the liturgical forms and ceremonies extend 
and are practised, they are precisely the counterpart of the 
apostle Paul’s description, “lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God; having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof.” The other portion comprises the Dissenters, 
or the Nonconformist Christians; whose principles are re- 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXII. 62 
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viled, and who are trampled upon, and fora long period 
were crushed, by the “ priestly power.” 

It should be remembered, also, as a fact of unspeakable 
importance at this time, that the distinctions between the 
churchmen and Christians in England are not a modern 
novelty, but they existed hundreds of years ago; for the 
present Anglican Nonconformists are the genuine spiritual 
descendants of the Lollards, who were members of the primi- 
tive Waldensian churches, who were the only successors of 
the apostles in their faith, rites, practice, and pilgrimage. 
Probably the earliest congregation of those ancient confessors 
and martyrs, of which we have any record in English history, 
was a company of about thirty Germans, who fled to Eng- 
land for refuge, about the year 1160, from persecution in 
Germany. Henry, Lyttleton, and Rapin, with other histori- 
ans, detail their character and sufferings. ‘Their religious 
opinions and conversation soon attracted the notice of the 
monks, who are always on the alert to discover the least 
symptom of “heretical pravity.” Like Bunyan’s pilgrims 
in Vanity Fair, they were known by their outlandish tongue, 
and their unfashionable garb. They were soon apprehended, 
and a council of friars was convened at Oxford to examine 
them. When asked who and what they were, their chief, 
Gerard, who was a learned man for that age, replied, that 
they were ‘Christians, who believed the doctrines of the 
apostles.” But upon minute inquiry, it was ascertained, that 
they did not admit the “ Romish abominations ;” for they 
denied the “lying wonders ” of purgatory, prayers for the 
dead, invocation of saints, with their conjunct heresies. Re- 
fusing to abandon the divine truth of the gospel for the 
corrupt traditions of the monks, the popish prelates con- 
demned them as “incorrigible heretics!” Instigated by the 
priests of Rome, Henry II, then king, commanded that they 
should be branded on their foreheads with a red hot iron, be 
whipped, both men and women, through the streets of 
Oxford ; and, having their clothes cut off at the waist, be 
turned into the open fields ; and all persons were forbidden, 
under the penalty of death, to afford them either shelter or 
relief. ‘The dreadful sentence was executed in its utmost 
rigor, in the most inclement portion of winter; so that they 
all speedily departed to “life eternal,’’ amid frost and famine. 
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After the lapse of about two hundred years, the bloody 
seed thus sown germinated, and there appeared in England 
a plenteous harvest of Lollards, of whom John Wicliffe was 
the orator and representative. His prime doctrines are the 
oracular maxims of the Puritans and Nonconformists. 'T'o 
prove, therefore, that the modern opponents of the prelatical 
Protestant communities, in their spiritual ancestry existed 
long before the royal and parliamentary institution of Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth, it is of great moment to adduce the 
creed of the Lollards, five hundred years since, as furnished 
by the Pioneer of the Reformation. 

We select particularly four topics, that have an immediate 
reference to the present period. ‘They demonstrate, that the 
principles of the Oxford 'Tractarians are the identical here- 
sies, against which Wicliffe, and his adherents, the Lollards, 
inflexibly protested. ‘The citations are made from the “ Ar- 
ticles against John Wicliffe in the Council of Constance; ” 
Session 8—F'ascic. Rer. Expet. et Fug., Tom. L—Catalog. 
Test., Tom. I], and Fuller’s History. 


I. Rule of Faith and Worship.—‘‘Christians should hearken to rea- 
son and the Holy Scriptures, and not to the extravagant and groundless 
fables of prelates, concerning their power. 

‘All human traditions, which are not taught in the gospel, are super- 
fluous and wicked. It is unlawful to use, learn, or teach any other 
law than that of Christ. It is not lawful for a Christian, after the pub- 
lication of the law of Christ, to devise any other laws for the govern- 
ment of the church. 

‘‘Wise men leave that as irrelevant, which is not plainly expressed 
in Scripture. as 

‘‘The authority of General Councils is of no obligation.”’ 


These propositions are precisely the doctrines of the Puri- 
tans in the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles I, and of the 
Nonconformists during the despotic sway of Charles II and 
James II, and of all the existing opponents of the “ Church 
of England by law established.” 

Il. Forms of Prayer.—‘‘'To bind men to set and prescribed forms 
of prayer, derogates from the liberty which God hath given them. 
Men are not bound to the observance of vigils and canonical hours. 

‘‘Tt would be an advantage to the churches to be restored to their 
ancient liberty. All masses and the prayers appointed for canonical 
hours should be laid aside as superstitious and vain.”’ 

These positions virtually include all the objections to the 
Anglican Liturgy and Book of Common Prayer, which were 
made by Hooper, Fox, Cartwright, Milton, and “the noble 
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army ” of the Marian martyrs, and “the goodly fellowship ” 
of the confessors in the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles II, 
and of “the holy ” churches of anti-prelatists “ throughout 
all the world,’’ who thus strictly and pertinaciously followed 
“the glorious company of the apostles.” 


Ill. Rites and Ceremonies.—‘‘ All human rites should be rejected as 
novel shadows and traditions.’’—‘‘Cathedrals, and the pomp of the papal 
ceremonial, with the various degrees of the priesthood, ought to be 
abolished. 

‘* All magnificence in the erection of church edifices is blame-worthy, 
and savors of hypocrisy. 

‘¢Tt would be very advantageous to the church of Christ, that the 
building of cathedrals and stately houses, and all the orders of monks 
and friars, should be abandoned, as they will be condemned at the day 
of judgment. 

‘¢ Neither chrism, nor any of the other ceremonies now in use, should 
be practised at baptism. 

** As the ceremonies of the old law ceased under the law of grace, 
because of their burdensomeness and number, so all traditions of men, 
which are devised without any scriptural foundation, ought to disappear 
during the period of the law of grace; and the modern ceremonies 
which have been introduced, contrary to both the old and the new law, 
ought not to be observed by any Christians.”’ 


These rules of judgment and ritual practice, combine all 
the “reformation of religion” for which Hooper contended 
and died; and for which Hampden and Cromwell resisted 
the decrees of Charles, and the anathemas of Laud. 


IV. Degrees and offices of ministers.—*‘ The ancient holy teachers 
were of opinion, that it is superfluous to allow more than two orders of 
church officers—deacons and presbyters or bishops; for those two de- 
grees were thought sufficient under the old law, which more abounded 
with sacramental institutions. In Paul’s time, two classes of ministers 


were thought enough for the church, bishops and deacons. All the 
other degrees are the inventions of spiritual pride. 


‘* Civil government should not be committed to the clergy. 

‘It would be a blessing to the churches, if there were neither a pope 
nor a domineering prelate. ‘The churches should be freed from their 
traditions, as they will be after the day of judgment. 

‘* Confirmation, the bestowment of priestly orders, and the consecra- 
tion of ecclesiastical places are reserved to the pope and to prelates 
only, for the sake alone of temporal gain and honor.”’ 


‘These were the doctrines of the Anglican Lollards, pro- 
mulged nearly two hundred years anterior to that politico- 
ecclesiastical establishment of which that far-famed queen 
Elizabeth was the nursing-mother. 

We have embodied the preceding invaluable testimonial, 


because the modern prelatists are constantly reiterating the 
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fallacy, that the opponents of the church-and-state establish- 
ment in England and Ireland are only modern sectaries! 
That statement is altogether untrue ; for with only four steps, 
they can move backward to the days of Constantine, when 
many Christians arose, who denounced his incorporation of 
the churches with the state, and his modelling of the prelati- 
cal hierarchy after the system of his imperial government. 
At the period when Constantine, in the earlier part of the 
fourth century, endowed the churches with immense revenues, 
and attached princely dignities and honors to the ecclesiasti- 
cal metropolitans and prelates whom he secularized, the 
faithful servants of Christ recorded, and “being dead, their 
voice yet speaketh ;”’ “‘'This day poison is poured into the 
churches!” ‘Then began the testimony, not against popery, 
for “ the mystery of iniquity,” at that period, was not evolved ; 
but against the “traditions,” the ‘forms of prayer,” and 
the superstitious “rites and ceremonies” of the system, 
which, notwithstanding its high assumptions, opposed apos- 
tolical truth and scriptural godliness. From Lactantius and 
Vigilantius, we make but one step to the Vallenses; thence 
we move to Wicliffe and the Lollards; the third advance 
brings us among the Puritans of the Reformation; and the 
fourth places us in the midst of the present Nonconformists ; 
so that the prelatical boast of an origin in the first century, 
is ‘‘ unsubstantial as the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

The existing system of Protestant prelacy began with 
queen Elizabeth; who, having seized the cast-off rags of 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley and Hooper, new vamped the 
“foolish apparel, the apish toys, and fool’s coat, and the 
idolatrous gear,” as the Reformers denominated those “‘ mere 
relics of popery.”” With her “ toying trumpery ” she clothed 
her obsequious vassals. By the aid of a servile parliament, 
she contrived and enacted the present ecclesiastical system 
of England “according to law;”’ a system, which, when 
unrestrained by divine Providence, and administered by a 
priest-ridden monarch and aristocracy, ever has exhibited the 
most appalling attributes of pontifical despotism and Domini- 
can malevolence. 

That the martyrs under the sanguinary Mary would have 
reformed the religion of England, both in doctrine and wor- 
ship, to the extent of the claims which the Puritans then 
made, had Edward VI continued to reign, is attested by the 
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most authentic evidence ;—but these obstacles counteracted 
the desires of the survivors; the papistical attachments and 
tyrannic supremacy of Elizabeth; the earnest prevalent de- 
sire to gratify the papists on the part of the political rulers ; 
and the subtlety and craftiness of the emissaries of Rome. 

At the convocation in 1562, the following articles were 
proposed, and they were adopted by a majority of eight of 
the members present ; but through the absurd practice of ad- 
mitting persons absent to appear by proxy, they were rejected 
by one vote. Had those rules been enacted, the subsequent 
collision might have been avoided. 


Arrtictrs.—I. ‘‘ All holidays, except the principal feasts of Christ 
and Sundays, shall be abrogated. II. The minister, at prayer, shall 
turn his face to the people, and distinctly read the service, that all may 
hear and be edified. III. In ministering baptism, the sign of the cross 
shall be omitted, as tending to superstition. IV. Kneeling during the 
time of communion, as some superstitiously ‘‘ kneel and knock,’’ may 
be left at discretion. V. The use of the surplice is not necessary.”’ 
To these were added some minor points. 


Notwithstanding, the Articles were not subscribed by com- 
pulsion, until the year 1571. In reference to which, a cir- 
cumstance is told of Fox, the martyrologist, that alone is 
sufficient to immortalize that ‘ Defender of the Faith.” The 
high church prelates, who were the vassals of Elizabeth, 
called Fox before them and commanded him to subscribe the 
articles enjoined by the queen. But the magnanimous author 
of the “ Acts and Monuments ” of the Christian Martyrs re- 
plied, “I will not;”’ and then, exhibiting his pocket Greek 
‘Testament,—“ I will subscribe this,” said he. When the 
queen's priestly minions demanded compliance with their 
rule, with the menace of expulsion from his humble office for 
his refusal, “I have only a small prebend in the cathedral 
of Salisbury,” retorted the sturdy Puritan Christian, “and if 
you take the living from me, much good may it do you!” 
But neither Elizabeth nor all her prelatical tyrants and _per- 
secutors dared to assume wickedness sufficient to starve to 
death the historiographer, whose matchless martyrology will 
be remembered and delighted in, when Anglican prelacy 
shall for ever be obliterated. 

It is obvious, that the testimony of Wicliffe and the Lollards, 
derived from the primitive Vallenses, anticipated, by more 
than two hundred years, the English canons; which, in fact, 
are little more than directly enacting, by the convocation 
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and the civil authority, those identical heresies and supersti- 
tions, which the Christians of the prior centuries had sternly 
discarded. ‘The collision between Anglican Episcopacy and 
Dissenters necessarily is unabated and interminable ; for it is a 
contest for the privileges of the kingdom of grace, and our ina- 
lienable right to travel, without prelatical interruption, to our 
‘‘ Father’s house of many mansions.” In the details and memo- 
rials of this holy war, as collected and preserved by the erudite, 
judicious and truthful historian of the Puritans, we have a 
most instructive commentary on the Scriptures ; and a series 
of biographical memoirs of the most exemplary, dignified, sa- 
gacious, and invincible champions, who, under the entets 
of the “‘ Captain of their salvation,” fought “the good fight 
of faith, and laid hold on eternal life ;” an armory of evan- 
gelical weapons, burnished and in order for immediate use 
against every assailant; and a treasury of gospel gold and 
silver, developed in the practical application of those “‘ exceed- 
ing great and precious promises,” from the contemplation 
of which, as displayed before our own eyes, we plainly 
understand, how the disciples of Jesus, who have been “‘ made 
partakers of the divine nature, escaped the corruption that is 
in the world ;” and in all their “ tribulations, distress, perils, 
and persecutions, were more than conquerors, through him 
who loved us.” 

Mr. Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans” must now be 
described. 'The Prefaces, which were inserted altogether as 
preliminary disquisitions in the prior editions, are removed 
into their proper places, the commencement of each volume, 
according to the original edition by Toulmin; who wrote a 
memoir of the author, which is prefixed to the work. 

The history is divided into five parts, with a supplement 
and an appendix. 

Parr I includes the history of the Puritans from the ac- 
cession of Henry VIII, to the death of queen Elizabeth ; 
from 1509 to 1602. Parr II extends the narrative to 
the beginning of the civil war; from the year 1602 to 1642. 
Parr III continues the history of the civil war, until the 
death of Charles 1; from 1643 to 1649. ‘This combines the 
assembly of divines at Westminster; the acts of the com- 
mittees in reference to scandalous ministers ; rise and progress 
of the anti-pedobaptists; the trial of Laud; the debates 
respecting ordination; the power of the keys ; the divine 
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right of Presbyterian government ; toleration of the Independ- 
ents. Parr IV includes the history of the Puritans from 
1649 to 1684, till the death of Charles I]. Parr V con- 
tains the history from the accession of James II, in 1685, to 
the Act of ‘Toleration by William and Mary in 1689. 

The SuprpLement comprises two parts. The history of 
the Baptists is detailed in five chapters, and the history of 
the Quakers occupies two sections ; to which are appended 
Reflections on the “ Revolution, and the Act of 'Toleration.” 

To the History is subjoined an “ Appendix ” of documents. 
It contains sixteen very important official papers, corrobora- 
tive of Mr. Neal’s narrative. ‘To the original work is appended 
aimost minute and extensive index, by which the diversified 
actors and occurrences that are found in the History, can be 
instantly discovered. 

The original History, of which the preceding concise sy- 
nopsis presents some of the most prominent themes, in the new 
American edition will be reprinted entire. But the addi- 
tional illustrations and notes by Mr. Choules will be equiva- 
lent to about one tenth of the original work ; thus enriching 
it with a variety of novel facts, biographical sketches, and 
documentary testimony of great value, and peculiarly adapted 
to unfold some of the difficulties which still envelop certain 
portions of that most interesting part of ecclesiastical history. 

In this particular reference we have examined the notes 
appended by the American editor, in the parts which already 
have appeared. ‘They are extracted from the most authentic 
and dignified historiographers and critics, and exhibit much 
discrimination in the selection, while they corroborate Mr. 
Neal’s history, both by their judgment and testimony. In 
a standard work of this kind, and especially in an edition 
which, for its low price and facilities for general circulation, 
it may justly be anticipated will supersede every other, even 
if the former American reprint were not altogether so scarce 
that a copy of it for sale is a curiosity, it was desirable that 
some more of the misrepresentations of anterior writers should 
be satisfactorily corrected. 

The censorship of the press, which existed during the 
period from the ascension of Elizabeth to the throne of Eng- 
land, until the Revolution of 1688, combined with the perse- 
cuting tyranny of that queen and her successors, except the 
interval between the death of Charles I and the restoration 
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of Charles II, was almost fatal to the record and preservation 
of the truth. Authors, publishers, binders, buyers, and even 
readers of books, all were exposed to the same arbitrary pun- 
ishment, until, as in the case of Algernon Sidney, the prelati- 
cal justiciary of the royal despots first burglariously obtained 
possession of a man’s secret papers, and then decapitated him 
for daring to think and write, for private memoranda, his 
opinions upon the privileges of men and Christians, as immor- 
tal and accountable creatures. 

Hence, the longer is the lapse of time from the death of 
Elizabeth, at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
the larger have been the discoveries of original trustworthy 
documents, which display the historical realities of the sys- 
tem then universal; which have disclosed the crimi- 
nality of the despotic chiefs, both ecclesiastical and secular, 
who were permitted, by a mysterious, all-wise Providence, ~ 
to curse the people of Britain without intermission, until one 
of the haughty monarchs forfeited his life for his traitorous 
conspiracy against the churches of Christ and his kingdom ; 
and the others ignominiously absconded from the wrath of 
the people, whom, with his priestly and judicial parasites, he 
had driven to despair, and infuriated with the spirit of inex- 
tinguishable resistance. 

The precious archives of that most eventful period in our 
fair history, which have been so long hidden, have gradually 
been discovered and promulged ; for all the parties who then 
were exposed to the merciless power of “ priest-craft and 
king-craft” have disappeared; and their descendants, no 
longer the subjects of obloquy, plunder, expatriation, and tor- 
ture or death, are exhibiting to the world the proofs that the 
prelatists and monarchists, during their unrestricted sway for 
one hundred and twenty years in Britain, were the scourge 
of Christians and of the land over which they so direfully 
misruled ; and, which is more extraordinary, that at the same 
periods, the Puritans and Nonconformists, except when an 
occasional temporary mania of loyalty seized them, invariably 
constituted the largest portion of the people of Britain. 

Mr. Choules has inserted a note on page 90, Volume I, 
from Hallam’s Constitutional History, which shows, that the 
Puritans were a majority of the English people during the 
reign of Elizabeth. ‘That they increased and strengthened 
until their successful resistance to the royal and ecclesiastical 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXII. 63 
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despotism of Charles and Laud, is incontestable; and, that 
they maintained the numerical ascendency, notwithstanding 
the proscription of Bartholomew’s day, and the almost un- 
ceasing “lamentations, mourning and wo” of the succeeding 
twenty-five years, was demonstrated by the abandonment of 
James II, on the part of all his dependent minions, his _per- 
sonal associates, and even his domestic relatives ! 

From the preceding remarks, it is certain, that scarcely any 
historical work can offer so powerful claims upon the atten- 
tion and study of Americans, both as members of churches 
and citizens of the commonwealth, as Neal’s “ History of the 
Puritans.” ‘The narrative combines the evangelical princi- 
ples for which our ancestors contended, and for the inflexible 
adhesion to which they were obliged eventually to seek a 
refuge, under divine guidance, on the then inhospitable shores 
of Massachusetts. ‘Their imperishable memorial is not so 
much the hallowed spot, where, on the snow, they first 
‘made their requests known to God, by prayer and _ suppli- 
cation, with thanksgiving,’ as the wide-spread, ocean-girt 
region in which Christian liberty, however misimproved or 
abused, is the birth-right of all who dwell in these republics. 

The Puritans have taught mankind one “ noble lesson,” 
which nothing less than an earthquake, moral and physical, 
that shall “turn the world upside down,” and entomb the 
present surface in an interior cavity, can efface,—that the 
rights of conscience transcend every other immunity; or 
rather, that the religious freedom, which the untrammelled, 
enlightened conscience requires, is the parent and _preserver 
of every other blessing; and that without it, all other pos- 
sessions are precarious and unsatisfactory. Except in some 
of its analogies to the Jewish history, the original settlement 
of New England has not a counterpart in the history of 
mankind. ‘The ‘“ Mayflower” was laden with a cargo of 
Christians ; whose piety and intelligence equally fitted them, 
by divine grace, for the arduous labors which they had to 
perform, and for the self-denying privations which they vol- 
untarily assumed. ‘They were a most exemplary part of that 
renowned community whom Neal, in his History, has*immor- 
talized ; and “the memory of the just is blessed.” 

We believe that no other work, in its peculiar reference to 
the Oxonian controversy immediately, and remotely to the 
great apostasy of Rome, will be found so advantageous and 
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convincing as Neal’s “ History of ,the Puritans.” From its 
delineating Anglican affairs, and customs, and scenes, it is 
more easily apprehended and more familiar, than descriptions 
of foreign people. ‘The distinction between the different 
Christian denominations, their ritual forms, and their exter- 
nal characteristics, all are partially understood ; hence the 
great difficulties which must be surmounted, preparatory to a 
beneficial perusal of the doctrines, spirit, life, and example of 
the fathers of our republic, and of our liberty, are already 
removed ; and we can enter upon the review of the past, in 
its application to the present, with more ardor, and with the 
assurance of additional edification and enjoyment. 

This new edition of Neal’s “ History of the Puritans ” will 
not only comprise, according to the editor’s assurance, the 
text of the best London copy, without abridgment or altera- 
tion, but it will be enlarged by a weighty increase of erudite 
illustrations, derived from the several modern writers who 
have had opportunities to make researches among archives 
and documents which had long been concealed. The histo- 
ries, especially of Bennet, Brooks, Price, and Vaughan, with 
others, have furnished a large treasury of novel and interest- 
ing facts and elucidations, which add greatly to the value of 
the work as a history; and especially as the magazine 
whence to draw materials with which to vanquish every 
“uncircumcised Philistine.”’ 


ARTICLE II. 


LIBRARY CATALOGUE OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


A Catalogue of the Library of Brown University. With 
an Index of subjects. pp. 560. Providence, 1843. 


To arrange and catalogue the books of a library, that is 
destined to go on in indefinite growth, and to be used through 
successive generations, is a work requiring much patient toil 
and the exercise of rare accuracy and skill. ‘To those who 
have given any serious attention to the subject, and especially 
to those who have ever been charged with the care or the 
superintendence of the growth of a library, this remark will 
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not seem exaggerated. So widely different are the principles 
on which books may be arranged in their respective shelves, 
and so numerous are the systems which have been devised 
for placing them in catalogues, that scarcely any two biblio- 
graphers who have written upon the subject, will be found 
entirely to agree. One has strenuously contended, that they 
should be grouped together, both upon their shelves and in 
the catalogue, according to their subjects ; and has denounced 
every other arrangement as unphilosophical and absurd. 
Another maintains, with equal zeal, that they should be 
placed in the library alphabetically, according to their authors’ 
names, and catalogued in accordance with the same principle. 
Others would arrange them according to the size of the 
volumes ; and others still would adopt an eclectic system of 
arrangement, and pay some deference to each of the foregoing 
principles. ‘To decide satisfactorily among so many different 
theories, each supported by the authority of eminent biblio- 
graphers, and finding some illustration among the great 
libraries of Europe, is no easy matter. Nor is it of slight 
importance, which gf these theories is adopted in the arrange- 
ment of our American libraries. ‘They are now in their 
infancy. ‘There is not one, it is to be hoped, not even the 
largest and best in the country, that is not destined to attain 
to twice or three times its present size ; while the greater part 
of them, if they keep pace with the ever-growing wants of a 
great people, must advance, and that with no sluggish steps, to 
ten or twenty times the dimensions they now bear. 'Toarrange 
a permanent collection of even a few hundred volumes, in such 
a manner as to render them most readily available for all the 
purposes of a literary man, is sometimes a work of consider- 
able difficulty; and we apprehend there are few scholars, 
who have the good fortune to be the owners of a respectable 
library, who have not more than once altered the entire 
arrangement and disposition of their books. But this difficulty 
is vastly enhanced, when the work extends to some tens of 
thousands of volumes ; and especially, when provision is to 
be made for an indefinite expansion, in years, and probably 
ages, to come. 

The leading objects which the catalogue of a public library 
should be made to accomplish are, first, to aid in preserving 
the books it contains; and, secondly, to render them easily 
accessible to all who may wish to consult them in the various 
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inquiries of literature or science, or for any of the numerous 
uses of a reading community. The latter of these objects is 
undoubtedly the more important, and furnishes the true test 
by which the goodness of any particular mode of compilation 
is to be determined. For ourselves, we are free to confess, 
that, although we have hitherto been strongly inclined to 
prefer a classification according to subjects, we are yet entirely 
satisfied that the arrangement adopted for the library of Brown 
‘University, in the volume now before us, has very many 
advantages over every other. ‘The books are arranged in the 
alcoves, with some reference indeed to the subjects to which 
they relate, but mainly according to size, each shelf and 
the place of each volume upon it, being numbered, and the 
numbers marked upon the back of the volume. The cata- 
logue is made up of two parts, a descriptive catalogue of all 
the works, whether volumes or parts of volumes, contained in 
the library, placed in the alphabetical order of the authors’ 
names, where these are known; and an index of subjects, 
intended to be sufficiently comprehensive and minute to guide 
the inquirer to any subject concerning which there are books 
in the catalogue itself, that are found to treat. By this 
arrangement, every volume now in the library has its specific 
place, and a certain portion of the alcoves are entirely filled ; 
so that all books which may hereafter be added, whatever be 
the subjects of which they treat, must be placed upon shelves 
by themselves, apart from other works pertaining to the same 
subjects, and be inserted in a supplemental catalogue. On 
this principle, the work of arranging and cataloguing the 
books now comprising the library will not require to be done 
over again. It is completed for ever ; and, through all future 
generations, the accessions that may be made are to be 
inserted in additional volumes of the catalogue, without ever 
disturbing the order in which the books of the present library 
already repose in their quiet resting-places. ‘The literary 
student, whether undergraduate or veteran scholar, who resorts 
to this repository of learning for aid in his inquiries, will first 
turn, in the index of subjects, to that one upon which his own 
mind is at work, and beneath it he will find a list of the books 
in which it is discussed or described. ‘Then turning to the 
catalogue itself, he is directed to the shelf, and the place upon 
it, in which each may be found. We know of no simpler mode 
than this, in which a public library may be made available to 
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persons of various degrees of intelligence and of literary in- 
formation. Is it objected to this principle, that it disregards the 
family relationship of books, and entirely destroys the proximity 
of those treating upon the same subject? We reply, that the 
objection is an apparent, rather than a real one; and that such 
proximity, desirable and gratifying to our ideas of kindred 
though it be, is yet, to any high degree of perfection, quite out 
of the question. In proof of this, we need only refer to the 
obvious fact, that scarcely any two minds are found to agree 
in their modes of classification. Even with respect to the 
commonest subjects, this difference would often prove exceed- 
ingly troublesome in using a list of books classified on any 
principle that could be adopted. One person, for instance, 
refers a scientific treatise to the head of chemistry; while 
another would refer the same work, and perhaps with equal 
propriety, to that of mechanical philosophy ; one may place a 
work of general principles in the metaphysics ; while another 
will adduce sufficient reasons for placing it in the class of 
criticism or belles-lettres. 'The history of bibliography makes 
frequent mention of diversities of this nature, some of them, 
we should suppose, ludicrous enough to shake the faith even 
of the sturdiest advocate of the principle of classification. We 
have ourselves seen catalogues, in which Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy was placed among works of anatomy and 
physiology, where its crowd of classical quotations, and its 
strange witticisms, were as much at a loss for sympathy, as 
they could have been among sermons and theology ; and far 
more so, than among histories and antiquities. And yet we 
very much question, if the whole synod of bibliographers 
were convened for the purpose, whether a majority of them 
would agree in the selection of any single class, to which the 
work of the quaint old Burton should be assigned. 

But, even supposing the principle of classification to be 
sufficiently uniform, we still believe its successful application to 
the arrangement of an increasing library and the compilation 
of a catalogue, to be well nigh impracticable. It contains no 
adequate provision for accessions of new works in the several 
departments of knowledge. Are we told that spaces may be 
left in the different alcoves, for the reception of additional 
volumes? We ask, how large shall these spaces be made, and 
on what principle shall they be allotted to the several 
branches of learning? Nothing is plainer than that no human 
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prescience is able to determine what accessions may be made 
to a general library, embracing all the departments of literature 
and science, or in what proportions the several departments 
themselves may be increased, during the lapse of a hundred 
years. It is the commonest mistake of human life, to act for 
present exigencies alone, and to lay aside all thought of those 
which the future may bring; and in the rearing of literary 
institutions and the founding of public libraries, this mistake, 
so fraught with evils every where else, is sure to work out its 
full measure of mischief. A mode of arrangement, which may 
be entirely convenient for a collection of a few thousand 
volumes, might become cumbersome in the extreme, when the 
collection had been enlarged to some hundreds of thousands. 
And as it appears to us, if, for the purpose of subserving a 
temporary convenience, or gratifying a love of order, or a 
feeling of relationship, we incorporate into an increasing 
library the plan of classifying according to subjects, we 
attempt a work which can never be completed ; and which, 
like the labors of Sisyphus and the Danaides in the Grecian 
Tartarus, will require to be perpetually repeated, so long as 
authorship and publishing continue to be branches of human 
industry. Whereas, if classification, without being entirely 
disregarded, is made subsidiary to other principles, and the 
several volumes are arranged according to their size, with the 
place of each indicated upon its cover, and set down against 
it in the catalogue, much needless labor will be avoided ; 
while, with a moderate degree of attention from the librarian, 
the library will be rendered entirely available to all classes 
of persons who may resort to it. Such an arrangement obeys 
a higher principle of order than any which it violates ; for it 
accomplishes most perfectly the end for which all order and 
plan are devised. 

This work, Mr. Jewett, the librarian of Brown University, 
has executed in the beautiful volume before us, in a manner 
that reflects the highest credit on his taste and skill asa 
bibliographer. He has produced a catalogue which, in the 
completeness of its plan and the beauty of its execution, to 
say the least, has not been surpassed by any bibliographical 
work hitherto published in this country. We have already 
mentioned, that it contains a descriptive catalogue of the 
books in the library, together with an index of the subjects of 
which they treat. In preparing the descriptive catalogue, 
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Mr. Jewett has followed the plan adopted by Mr. O. A. 
Taylor, in his catalogue of the library of the seminary at 
Andover, a work which has been celebrated for its accuracy 
and excellence, both in this country and in Europe. It was 
the assiduous labor of three or four years, and contains a vast 
amount of biographical and historical information, in addition 
to all that can be desired in a catalogue of books. In this 
respect, the Brown catalogue is less complete than the An- 
dover; though many biographical notices and some valuable 
bibliographical suggestions are found scattered through the 
work ; and in the latter half, the biographical memoranda are 
extended to nearly all the American authors. We hold such 
notices, both of books and their authors, brief as they of ne- 
cessity are, in very high estimation ; and we wish Mr. Jewett 
had found leisure and space to follow out more thoroughly 
the plan so successfully executed by Mr. Taylor, in the An- 
dover catalogue. ‘The value of a catalogue thus constructed, 
especially to the students of a college, and to young scholars 
generally, is very great. It accustoms them to observe the 
edition of the works they read, and to associate them with 
the respective eras in which they were produced ; and culti- 
vates a just discrimination and an accurate appreciation of 
the different authorities pertaining to the subject of their 
investigations. 

But though the work before us, in the important particular 
we have mentioned, falls below the merits of the catalogue 
which served as its model, yet the addition of an index of 
subjects, and the beautiful typography and execution of the 
whole, render it, we believe, not inferior to any work of the 
kind which has come from the American press. Indeed, 
with but here and there an exception, our American cata- 
logues have been of the commonest character, and have 
seldom evinced any high bibliographical skill, or even great 
care and accuracy in ‘their preparation. The catalogue of 
the noble library of Harvard University is now in five good- 
sized octavos, and is a valuable work, and a fine illustration 
of the wisdom of the plan whose claims we have been con- 
sidering. ‘T'hat of the library of Congress, at Washington, is 
scarcely a respectable production, and is alike unworthy the 
greatness and value of the library of which it is the record, 
and discreditable to the good sense and well-known scholar- 
ship of at least some of the gentlemen who have composed 
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the joint library committee. We particularly regret, that so 
bad an example should be presented in so high a quarter; 
for of all the catalogues printed in the country, none is likely 
to go so widely abroad, and to serve as a model to so many 
other libraries in all parts of the land, as that which emanates 
from the national capitol, and is distributed by the authority 
of the government of the Union. But we almost despair of 
having even the legislation of the country wisely attended to 
at Washington; and perhaps ought, therefore, to be the less 
astonished, that the interests of literature should be wholly 
neglected. One of the volumes of the Harvard catalogue 
contains a classed index, which adds considerably to the value 
of the work, though its references seem not to be sufficiently 
full, and we question whether it is constructed in accordance 
with the most judicious plan. But that of the Congress 
library has none, or rather we should say, none worthy of the 
name ; for it does contain, in the form of an index, an alpha- 
betical list of the authors whose works are registered in the 
preceding part. 

With the Index in the catalogue now before us, we are 
very much pleased. It is the work evidently of much care 
and labor; and though some whole classes of works are 
entirely omitted, yet it is constructed on such principles as 
serve to render it eminently suggestive of all the information 
for obtaining which an inquirer would naturally turn to it. It 
extends through sixty pages of closely printed double columns, 
at the end of the volume; and, so far as we have been able to 
test its value, we have found it all that it professes to be, and 
indeed all that an index ought to be. It is prepared with 
special reference to the uses ordinarily made of a colle 
library, and the classes of persons most frequently resorting 
to it. The plan which was mainly followed in its preparation, 
is that embodied in the excellent catalogue of the library of 
the society of writers to the Signet, in Edinburgh. 

But we have dwelt long enough,—our readers, we fear, 
will say, far too long,—on a subject, whose general interest is 
vastly less than its importance. We wish, however, that it 
might receive a more careful attention from those whose duty 
it is to superintend the growth of our public libraries; for we 
are satisfied, it has connections of the highest interest with 
the advancement and diffusion of learning. ‘To those espe- 
cially, who would see a fuller exposition of its nature and 
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importance, we commend an article, abounding in learnin 
and good sense, and evidently the result of much bibliograph- 
ical experience and study, contained in the London Quarterly 
Review, for May, of the present year. 

The publication of so valuable a catalogue forms an era in 
the history of the library of Brown University ; and we take 
this opportunity to devote a few of our pages to a brief 
sketch of .its former progress, for the materials of which, we 
are indebted to the historical memoranda which Mr. Jewett 
has collected, and embodied in the preface to his work. ‘This 
preface has been published by itself, and forms a pamphlet of 
no little interest to those who are fond of tracing the progress 
of public education in this country, and especially to the 
widely scattered sons of the university. 

The library of this institution, like those of most of our 
older colleges, has arisen from exceedingly humble beginnings. 
It is now impossible to ascertain, precisely, what was done 
at the period of the founding of the college, towards providing 
for it this most important means of conferring a liberal edu- 
cation. ‘That it was not, however, entirely neglected, appears 
from the fact, that the Rev. Morgan Edwards, at that time a 
distinguished clergyman of Philadelphia, was appointed so 
early as 1764, special agent of the corporation to collect 
funds and books for the college, in Great Britain and Ireland. 
During his absence in Europe, which continued till 1769, 
Mr. Edwards was authorized by the corporation “ to purchase 
such books as he shall think necessary at this time, not ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds in value.” On his return, he delivered 
to the treasurer the sum of £888 10s. 2d., which had been 
contributed by the friends of education in the countries he 
had visited; and also brought with him the books he had 
purchased, and others which were sent as donations to the 
college. In this purchase, “not exceeding the value of 
twenty pounds,” and in the small donations of books, pro- 
cured by Mr. Edwards, it is probable that the library of 
Providence had its origin,—an origin humble enough indeed, 
yet, we will venture to say, one that was regarded in that 
day with honest pride and sincere gratitude by the early 
fathers and founders of the college. During the war of the 
Revolution, a period in which the single college edifice,—now 
University Hall,—was occupied successively as a barrack 
and a hospital for the American and the French troops, the 
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library was removed from Providence, as is believed, to the 
house of Rev. William Williams, at that time a member of 
the Board of Trustees, and who is still remembered by many 
among the living, as the venerable Baptist minister in 
Wrentham. : 

Respecting the condition of the library at the period im- 
mediately following the Revolution, we find in the preface an 
interesting letter from the classic pen of the Hon. Asher 
Robbins, the oldest living tutor on the lists of the university. 
Mr. Robbins was, for many years, a distinguished instructer 
in the college; and now in a green and honored old age, 
after sixty years of professional toil and public service, he 
still delights to linger over the works of those classic authors, 
whose varied beauties it was then his duty to unfold to the 
young men who listened to his instructions. Of this period 
he thus writes ;—‘ At the re-organization of the college, in 
the autumn of 1782, I was appointed to the office of tutor, 
and took charge of the library, as librarian. It was then 
kept in the east chamber, on the second floor of the central 
building ; the volumes .it contained were quite limited in 
number, these mostly the primary editions of the works, in 
folio and quarto. ‘The precise number I am not able to 
recollect ; my impression is, that they did not exceed two or 
three hundred. Of the previous history of the library, I have 
no certain knowledge. 1 believe it was acquired by purchase, 
through the agency of the Rev. Morgan Edwards, and that 
it was imported, after the removal of the college from Warren, 
and the erection of the college edifice in Providence.” 

‘¢ An addition was made to the library, soon after my con- 
nection with it....I was employed to make out the invoice of 
the books to be purchased, under the advisement of President 
Manning, and also, I think, of the Chancellor, Gov. Hopkins, 
who, by the by, was a very competent adviser on this subject, 
being deeply versed in English literature, and an excellent 
judge of its various merits. ‘The importation was made in 
the course of that year (1783), by Mr. Nicholas Brown.” 

In the years 1784 and 5, valuable donations of books 
were received from the Bristol Education Society, England, 
and also from Granville Sharp, Esq., who presented his own 
works, together with a handsome set of those of his grand- 
father, Dr. John Sharp. In-1792, Mr. Nicholas Brown 
“commenced his benefactions towards the college, by the 
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gift of a law library, containing about three hundred and fifty 
volumes of valuable books, which he had imported from 
England for that purpose.” From the same source, also, at 
different times, came many other valuable donations to the 
library, in addition to the numerous more imposing forms in 
which this distinguished friend of education delighted to 
bestow his munificence upon his Alma Mater. A legacy of 
considerable value was also received in 1806, in accordance 
with the will of the Rev. Isaac Backus, of Middleborough, 
‘Mass., who bequeathed a portion of his library to the college ; 
and in 1818, the munificent legacy of the Rev. William 
Richards, LL. D., of Lynn, England. The legacy of Mr. 
Richards is the largest donation ever made to the library. It 
appears to have consisted of his whole private collection, in 
all 1300 volumes, comprising a considerable number of books 
in Welsh literature, a large collection of valuable works illus- 
trating the history and antiquities of England and Wales, 
together with “two or three hundred bound volumes of pam- 
phlets, some of them very ancient, rare and curious,” and 
pertaining especially to the subjects of the theological and 
political controversies in which the Dissenters were for a long 
time engaged with the prelates of the English church. 

From 1818, when the legacy of Mr. Richards was received, 
to 1831, when the subscriptions to the library fund were first 
set on foot, many valuable contributions were made to the 
library by the friends and graduates of the college. Among 
these, the most important were that known as “the subscrip- 
tion of 1825,” several donations, in successive years, from 
the Messrs. Brown and the Messrs. Ives, of Providence, from 
the Rev. Thomas Carlisle, of Salem, and a handsome collec- 
tion from a number of gentlemen in England, received through 
Prof. Elton, on his return from Europe, in 1827. 

Thus far, however, though the library had gradually in- 
creased by the donations of the friends of learning both at 
home and abroad, it had been the creature of accidental be- 
neficence alone, and no permanent provision had been made 
for its future and uniform growth. ‘To make such provision, 
and to secure the means of gathering within the walls of the 
university a large and valuable library, which should go on 
for ever increasing in its treasures and its means of conferring 
benefits on successive generations of students, a meeting of 
the graduates and friends of the college was held in the chapel, 
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January 10, 1831. At this meeting it was resolved, that a 
subscription be immediately opened for the purpose of raising 
a permanent fund of twenty-five thousand dollars, the proceeds 
of which should for ever be appropriated to the increase of 
the library and the supply of the philosophical apparatus of 
the college. This subscription was opened by the late Hon. 
Nicholas Brown, who, in accordance with the liberal spirit 
that has made his name synonymous with public munificence 
in his native State, subscribed the sum of ten thousand dollars. 
The subscription was speedily made up by the contributions 
of others to about twenty thousand dollars, when, in conse- 
quence of the financial embarrassments that soon after spread 
over the community, it was suspended. The above-mentioned 
amount was, however, placed at interest, until it should in- 
crease to the sum originally proposed. ‘The whole fund thus 
raised, became available in 1839; at which time the first 
dividend was appropriated to the purchase of. books. Since 
that time, the income of this most important and liberal foun- 
dation has been regularly appropriated in accordance with 
the design of its donors; and the value of the library, within 
the period which has since elapsed, has been greatly enhanced. 
This fund has been placed, we are informed, under the judi- 
cious management of a joint committee, appointed from both 
the corporation and the faculty ; and the librarian, Mr. Jewett, 
recently appointed to a professorship of modern languages and 
literature in the university, is now in Europe; and during his 
absence is expected to make many important purchases for 
the library. A handsome and commodious building was 
erected in 1835, for its reception, of such dimensions as will 
admit of its almost indefinite growth and expansion. With a 
hall thus prepared, and with a permanent fund thus invested 
for its support, the constant growth and ultimate greatness of 
the library are no longer matters of question or doubt. Its 
increase can be scarcely less than a thousand volumes per 
annum ; and will soon render it in every way worthy of the 
age and standing of the university, a source of increasing 
interest and usefulness to her pupils, and an object of just 
gratification and pride to her numerous sons. By far the 
greater number of the living alumni of Brown University 
retain among the memories of their college day a vivid 
recollection of the old library, crowded, as it used to be, into 
one of the square projection-rooms of University Hall, poorly 
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lighted and poorly warmed; and presenting an aspect most 
forbidding to the students who occasionally visited its sombre 
alcoves. And there are few among them, we trust, so attached 
to the forms and usages of the past, that they will not be 
gratified to learn, if they have not already seen, that all this is 
changed. Instead of the crowded, antique room, so unfit to be 
the depository of books, the visiter to the library at Providence 
is now ushered into a beautiful hall, fitted up with spacious 
alcoves and well-finished shelves, rich with the spoils of time, 
and made attractive alike to residents and strangers, by the 
manner in which it is furnished, and the excellent order in 
which it is kept. Here he finds himself amidst the varied 
treasures of intellectual wealth, which ages have gathered 
together, and may ponder in sad or joyous reverie upon the 
strange lessons taught by the silent yet speaking memorials of 
genius and learning that stand around him. How peaceably 
do rival authors, and stern partizans, and fierce controversial- 
ists here repose together side by side. ‘Their very dust,” 
says Southey, “reposes not more quietly in the cemetery.” 
** Here all the rage of controversy ends, 

And rival zealots rest like bosom friends ; 

An Athanasian here, in deep repose 

Sleeps with the fiercest of his Arian foes ; 

Socinians here with Calvinists abide, 

And thin partitions angry chiefs divide ; 

Here wily Jesuits simple Quakers meet, 

And Bellarmine has rest at Luther’s feet.”’ 

From the sketch which we have given, it will be seen that 
the library of Brown University is the product of private mu- 
nificence alone. It ought also to be mentioned, that this 
remark is equally true of every other interest of the institution. 
Not a dollar has ever been appropriated from the treasury of 
the State, to aid its changeful fortunes.. Though this, her 
only university, has given to Rhode Island, for the last half 
century, nearly all the eminent men, whose wisdom has 
guided her councils, or whose public services have reflected 
honor upon her name, yet Rhode Island, as a State, has 
given nothing in return ; but has allowed herself, thus far, to 
stand among the very few of the older States of the Union, 
that have entirely neglected their higher institutions of learn- 
ing. ‘This fact, though it is little to the credit of the State, 
yet makes more conspicuous the benefactions of those public- 
spirited citizens, who, in successive generations, have done 
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and are still doing so much for the advancement of literary 
education. The halls of the university, its well-supplied ap- 
paratus, its perpetually increasing library, are all so many 
monuments, not of government patronage or legislative liber- 
ality, but of the generous exertions and the philanthropic 
views of men by whom learning and piety were prized, as 
the noblest and most sacred interests of society. All honor 
and praise, we say, to the men who thus seek to multiply the 
means of a higher education, and to add new stimulus to the 
labors of cultivated intellect. ‘They have been numerous in 
the earlier and feebler days of the republic ; may they not be 
few in the days of her maturity and strength. 

There are few persons, intimately acquainted with the 
present state of our collegiate education, who are not be- 
coming exceedingly dissatisfied with its condition. We have 
inherited from our British ancestry nearly all the faults of 
the system of the English universities, with comparatively 
few of its excellences, and have multiplied our colleges be- 
yond all necessity and all reason. The result is, that higher 
education in this country has been nearly stationary, save, 
there is reason to fear, that classical scholarship, though far 
more widely extended than formerly, has, in reality, declined 
from the standard of earlier times. Our institutions of learn- 
ing, in their rival zeal to be popular, have lost their inde- 
pendence, and have accommodated themselves to the perverse 
demands of a public sentiment, formed without investigation, 
and in utter ignorance of the subject to which it relates. But 
we believe, at last, after years of experiment and the useless 
expenditure of vast sums of money, there is commencing a 
re-action towards a healthier and better state. The very dis- 
satisfaction of which we have spoken, is itself an indication 
that the results of all these attempts to be popular are not 
what were expected. Classical studies, which, at some 
periods, have been regarded with almost Gothic indifference, 
are, at all the more respectable colleges, now assuming a 
higher importance, and receiving a larger share of attention. 
The false standard set up by the advocates of a wretched 
and narrow utility is coming to be disregarded, and these 
noble studies are fast coming to be estimated according to 
What the experience of ages has proved them to be, as the 
true, distinctive elements of all really liberal education, as 
containing within themselves the means of disciplining every 
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faculty, and as exerting the influence best fitted to elevate 
and ennoble the whole character. It is also at length pretty 
generally acknowledged, that the time has come for us to 
cease building new colleges, and to endow more liberally and 
furnish more thoroughly those we already have; and, what 
seems to us a most favorable omen, the whole subject of 
collegiate education, in all its branches, is beginning to be 
discussed, and the light of reason and experience to be let in 
to those cloistered retreats, whose character and influence are 
of such unspeakable importance to the interests of society. 
These indications,-we believe, all point towards an im- 
provement in our collegiate education. Yet the work of 
raising it to a standard that shall affect not only the literature 
of the country, but also the spirit and manners of our scholars, 
is at present but imperfectly appreciated. It is a work, how- 
ever, in accomplishing which, no small aid may be expected 
from the increase of our public libraries, especially those 
connected with institutions of learning. The growth of our 
American libraries has hitherto been exceedingly slow ; and, 
in their fullest dimensions, with here and there an exception, 
they have been quite inadequate to the supply of our ever 
multiplying intellectual wants. Even now, the largest do 
not exceed fifty thousand volumes; and the entire sum of 
all the books, exclusive of duplicates, in all the public libraries 
in the United States, will scarcely equal that contained in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris, or in the royal library at Munich. 
Of the one hundred and seventy-three colleges, as they are 
called, enumerated in the late census, probably not more than 
one-third would be found to have any thing that deserves the 
name of a library. It is to this deficiency, that the dwarfish 
character of so much of our American scholarship is to be 
ascribed. Our students are not conducted, as they should 
be, with cautious and reverent steps to the sacred temples of 
learning ; and, in the brief years they devote to study, they 
catch none of the scholar’s enthusiasm, none of his interest in 
books, or his reverence for all the lessons of the mighty and 
solemn past. ‘The importance of making our places of edu- 
cation also depositories of books, can hardly be estimated too 
highly. ‘Good books,” says Milton, “are the precious life- 
blood of master-spirits, embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose, to a life beyond life.” By communing with them, and 
through them, with their authors, the mind of the student 
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acquires its purest aliment, and gathers strength for the 
sternest labors of intellect and the loftiest soarings of 
imagination. 

We have heard, indeed, of professors, and that in New 
England colleges, who have pronounced a library a compara- 
tively useless appendage to an institution of learning, and have 
urged that, if one be - possessed, it should be open only for 
the use of instructers and visiters. It may be true that the 
libraries of some of our colleges are nearly useless, and might 
almost as well be closed to the visits of the students; but 
wherever this is the case, we should be almost ready to 
recommend that the college itself be closed also, and the 
labors of instructers totally cease, till a library could be gath- 
ered, sufficient to allure the curiosity and answer the inquiries 
of the eager minds of aspiring youth. Not that comparatively 
few books may not suffice for the immediate reading of the 
students of a college. ‘The books that are read through, form 
but a small part of any public library. Many are only oc- 
casionally consulted, and many others lie in their places for a 
whole generation, without being opened or even taken down. 
Yet they do not lie there in vain. Even from the silent and 
dusty alcoves in which they are contained, they put forth an 
influence which cannot but be salutary. ‘They proclaim the 
learning of which they are the depositories, and thus enlarge 
the sphere of that most useful branch of knowledge, which 
consists in knowing where knowledge is to be found. Even 
though our eyes rest only upon their names and covers, books 
kindle in our minds a desire for wider knowledge, and enlarge 
our conceptions of its unmeasured domain. They speak to 
us of the long and shadowy past from which they come, so 
fraught with wisdom, yet so apt to be forgotten in the bustling 
enterprises of the present. They are monuments of the labors 
which the great minds of other ages have achieved ; and, by 
the contrasts they suggest, they remind us of our own dwarfish 
stature and puny exertions. ‘They are also to go down to 
the depths of the distant future ; and to a remote posterity, to 
whom our age shall be like antiquity, they are to bear the 
immortal treasures of knowledge. ‘To that far off future they 
carry forward our thoughts and purposes, and thus open before 
us new incentives to every high and generous labor. 

In these, as in innumerable other ways, do books, even b 
their very presence, contribute to enlarge and elevate the 
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mind of the scholar. He thrives both by drinking from the 
perennial fountains they contain, and by breathing the ex- 
hilarating atmosphere they create around them. ‘To spend 
the period of academic study in the midst of a valuable library, 
and to have been taught how to use it aright, are advantages 
to the student which he can hardly estimate too highly, and 
for the want of which his literary character and spirit may 
suffer during his whole life. ‘To increase, then, the libraries 
in our colleges, and render them sufficiently large, not only to 
subserve the purposes of the immediate reading of students, 
but also to open before them the wide range of the world’s 
literature, we believe to be an object among the most worthy 
and important that can claim the attention and the exertions 
of all the friends of really liberal education. 


LAPBDPDLPLOPLLOOPIPPIIISOOrwrnr OOo es ee 


ARTICLE Il. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 


THERE is scarcely any point of wider difference between 
some of the nations of our world and others, than that of 
education. In some, provision for the training of the mind, 
except in the dogmas and superstitions of a false religion, 
seems regarded as scarcely worth a thought; and the cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual powers in any individual instances is 
a matter of comparatively rare occurrence. In other coun- 
tries, on the contrary, education is a subject in which the 
State wisely interests itself; provides for it by statute, raises 
a fund or lays a tax for the express purpose of defraying the 
expenses of it, and by law provides for its thorough superin- 
tendence, and systematizes its prosecution. 

Many of these United States stand on high ground in this 
important respect. ‘The late census exhibits some interest- 
ing facts. While it appears, that in several of our States 
there is not yet enjoyed,—or not thoroughly prosecuted,— 
an extended system of popular education, it shows that in a 
good number of these States, its advantages are variously, 
yet extensively, enjoyed. It appears, that, for the purposes of 
what may be called popular education, we have, of academies 
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and grammar schools, 3,242; of common schools, 47,209; 
giving, as the whole number of our institutions for popular 
education, 50,451. According to a table compiled for one 
of our southern journals, it appears, as the effect of our 
extensive common school systems, that in Maryland there is 
the proportion of but one to every 27 who cannot read or 
write; in Louisiana, one to 38; in Ohio, one to 43; Penn- 
sylvania, one to 50; New York, one to 56; New Jersey, 
one to 58; Rhode Island, one to 67; Michigan, one to 97; 
Maine, one to 108 ; while, better still,in the other New England 
States—in Massachusetts, appears the gratifying fact, that 
there is but one to 166; in New Hampshire, but one to 310; 
in Vermont, but one to 473 ; and best of all in Connecticut, 
the leader among the States in the enterprise of popular 
education, but one to 568. Out of our population, then, of 
17,000,000, there is a grand proportion who can read and 
write their own language,—two fundamental things in popular 
education. And the man who can do these has qualifications 
which, important in themselves, generally vouch for the 
presence of other things, such as arithmetic, geography and 
grammar. And, with these five elements of education, any 
man of common capacities is irrevocably beyond the confines 
of illiteracy. He will have occasion to consider it purely 
his own fault, if he do not know something, and appear to 
decent advantage among men of common education. A 
careful investigation would probably show, that a fair propor- 
tion of those, whom the census reports as people who can 
read and write, can also boast of attainments and culture, 
gained in the academy, high school or gymnasium, preparing 
them for various positions in general society, and in the bod 
politic; and approaching, by very respectable advances, 
towards the positions even of those who have had their 
education in the college and the professional seminary 
Possibly the men of collegiate and professional education are 
included in the census-reports of those who can read and 
write. But their subtraction would not very greatly diminish 
the estimate. And, inasmuch as the men of collegiate and 
professional education began their intellectual ascent upon 
the ladder of common-school learning, it is proper to say, that 
they are sharers in what is called popular education. 

Now, between the conclusion of the course of education 
in the academy or high school, and that point of intelligence 
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and cultivation which is seen in a good proportion of people 
in general society in our best provided States, what are the 
instrumentalities concerned in developing the intellectual 
character? After the school-master and the academy 
preceptor, who, or what, gives direction. to the minds of the 
popularly educated? For not alone persons, but circumstances 
and systems of things combined, are concerned in moulding 
and bringing out the characteristics of the mind. 

Here is a vast mass of American intellect, sufficiently 
trained by means of what is called popular education, to 
be brought into powerful action, for good or ill to themselves ; 
and sufficiently thrown open to influences of various kinds, 
to render of deep interest the inquiry, what are the develop- 
ments of character consequent on general education? It is 
also to be considered, what is the influence of so many who 
have had the advantages of popular education themselves ; 
and what influence is a predominating one upon those who 
have not? ‘That portion of the mass of mind in our country 
which has been educated, influences that which has not, and 
stamps its own character upon it. And, if it be true, that 
“a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” it may be regarded 
as certain, that such a fair proportion of popularly educated 
mind in our country will exert a control such as to render it 
proper to say, that through the mental culture of so many, 
and the influence of those many on the remainder, we are, in 
the popular sense, an educated nation. 

That a system of popular education, having such an extent, 
would put a wide difference between the intellectual charac- 
ter and elevation of the people of three such countries as 
America, Great Britain or Prussia, as examples, and nations 
like China, Hindoostan, Turkey, or Persia, it is natural to 
conclude. And any one who should turn his attention to 
the subject, and pursue his researches with care and industry, 
would doubtless find himself collecting materials for a stronger 
argument in favor of popular education, as promoted in our 
country, than has yet been exhibited. Not that it would 
become us to compliment ourselves as a nation, and to say 
*‘ we are the people, and wisdom shall die with us ;” but, that 
it would be well for us to understand what are our obligations 
to that gracious Providence, who, 1 in addition to the light of 
the Christian religion, has also given us so richly, the means 


for intellectual culture in the light of science and of all useful 
knowledge. 
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Doubtless, more is to be attributed to the Christian religion, 
than to education in itself considered, as putting the wide 
difference between the people of the two classes of nations 
which have been mentioned. For the Christian religion is the 
grand elevator and educator of the human mind. But there are 
points in which the instrumentality of popular education, in caus- 
ing the differences alluded to, will be seen, as powerfully auxil- 
iary to the Christian religion in this effect ; while also working 
important effects peculiarly its own. This remark we make 
with reference to the good which comes of education, as an 
auxiliary. to the intellectual influence of the Christian religion ; 
while we are compelled to know, and feel too, that where 
profligacy and errors in matters of religion stand associated 
with education, there education itself becomes a tremendous 
engine of moral mischief and destruction. 

Finding such an amount of mind, then, prepared by popu- 
lar education to be operated upon and developed, it is natural 
to inquire, what are some of the instrumentalities concerned ? 
The men who, as the quaint expression is, have “ been to 
college,” in their place are an interesting class; and on their 
character much is depending. But the men who have never 
darkened any doors loftier than those of the high school and 
academy, or even of the common school, as constituting the 
majority, and as having character to be developed, may 
possess deeper interest for the man who loves his country, 
and is anticipating its future good. 

The first instrumentality in the development of character 
in the popularly educated, is the press. Millions of people, 
who can read and write their own language, are at once 
accessible by this mighty instrumentality; bringing into 
contact with their minds, and to exert influence on their 
characters, the whole universe of written thought. 

Let us consider this instrumentality, first, as it is endlessly 
various, for both good and ill. ‘The man who can read is 
offered, from the press, these various descriptions of publica- 
tions, the newspaper, weekly and daily ; and who can tell 
if steam, or electricity combined with magnetism, or some 
other combination of principles in natural philosophy, shall 
not yet make it hourly. Here is the mammoth sheet, weekly 
or monthly, with its news, novels, and nonsense, more than 
the man can read in the largest leisure of a week, if he be a 
decently industrious man ; and all for a shilling, too,—a consid- 
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eration which weighs much in “ hard times,” and where there 
is love of reading. Here is the stately review, or magazine, 
bi-monthly, monthly, or tri-monthly ; with its elegant ty pog- 
raphy and engravings, and its endless variety of articles, 
some racy and spirited, and some insipid and flat, some 
grave and sober, and some flippant, witty, perhaps wicked, 
‘Then, here are books and works, one, two, “ three volumed ” 
or more; books, too, new and old, by authors dead and 
living; Byron, and Bulwer, and Boz, for example, along 
with Baxter, Bunyan, Barrow and Bates, and perhaps Dr. 
Dwight and President Edwards. ‘Then, as illustrating far- 
ther the subject of the complicated and competing influences 
of the press for ascendency over the mind, by the singular 
mixture of printed matter which may be found, sometimes, 
in the same book-case or ‘library ; here is, perhaps, one of 
these men who can read, the owner of a collection of books 
somewhat of this sort; the Bible and Shakspeare ; the latest 
volume of popular sermons and the Waverley Novels; Pil- 
grim’s Progress and Nicholas Nickleby; Young’s Night 
Thoughts and Byron’s Childe Harold, Corsair, Cain, perhaps 
his abominable Don Juan; Cowper’s Task and Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh; Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul and Dickens’ Notes on America; Baxter’s 
Saint’s Rest, and the novels by Maryatt, Cooper or other 
popular authors ; souvenirs, too, in plenty ; religious, moral, 
tasteful, some worth their price, and some worthless as any 
other mass of paper and gilded morocco; and these as nu- 
merous as almanacs, from the first year of souvenirs down to 
this, 1843. And then, for pamphlets, to fill up the interstices 
in this mass of reading, the man has the latest Congressional 
speeches, and the latest popular sermons; the Sportsman’ s 
Magazine and a good assortment of religious tracts; an 
introductory lyceum lecture, or two, five, or ten; and we 
should be very glad to find that he had not, among all this 
mass of reading, good, bad and indifferent, any of the lucu- 
brations of Robert Dale Owen, or Fanny’ Wright. And if 
the owner of this mass reads it all, his mind comes in con- 
tact, by turns, with sense and nonsense, with taste and trash, 
with truth and error, with piety and profligacy, with 
religion and radicalism, with sound politics, and jacobinism, 
or something else American, answering to that which was 
once French. And reading such a variety of things would 
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be as if one had passed his time by turns, in the company of 
sensible and educated people, of men of talents, and ladies 
of learning, and men of immoral might, or of mere fashionable 
simpletons ; of church-goers and theatre-goers ; of Christians 
and atheists; of virtuous men and women, and of rakes, and 
libertines and profligates; of honest, humane, and regular 
people, and of gamblers, duellists, sportsmen, &c., &c. 

But not every one is able to surround himself with such 
a library; and then there is the man of scant means, able to 
purchase but little ; he takes in a village newspaper, contain- 
ing a little of every thing, good, bad, and indifferent, seasoned 
high with the politics of the editor. He has, we would hope, 
the Bible, and perhaps some few other good books; and 
possibly, yet, along with these, some such old rubbish in the 
shape of books as not unfrequently, in a retired country 
family, descends from father to son, among the “ goods and 
chattels,” and which are not of very great use, either for the 
discipline of the mind or the good of the heart. 

Having, perhaps, sufficiently indicated the hazards and 
the undesirable possibilities of the influences the reader will 
feel, it will be pleasant to consider the more favorable side 
of the case. Perhaps this cannot be better illustrated, than 
by going away from the city, and perhaps from the lively 
and somewhat fashionable country village, and looking into 
the family of some intelligent and substantial farmer. There 
is many such a man, who received a good old-fashioned New 
England education himself, and has given the same to his 
sons and daughters. ‘There is no “college learning” in the 
house ; but there is the kind of learning, which, begun in a 
thorough common school education, and, perhaps, carried on 
in that of a good academy, and then advanced, among other 
things, by means of standard books, carefully selected and 
owned in the family, or to be found in the village library, or 
that of some private individual ; a kind of learning which has 
raised the family to a point of intelligence and mental culture 
which would interest even the man who has enjoyed higher 
advantages, and perhaps make him feel, that, in point of 
practical and useful intelligence, they are his equals, if not 
his superiors. Now, under prudent and principled parental 
direction, such a family is educated by books, and the char- 
acter of its members is moulded and developed, in some very 
important points, through the means of the press. A single 
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book may have done much, where there has been a taste for 
reading. A sister of the late venerable President Dwight, 
in alluding to the limited advantages for female education in 
her early life, and when there were few institutions between 
the common school and the college, once modestly remarked, 
“the Spectator educated me ”—the English classic of that 
title, which ought to be familiar to every gentleman and 
lady making pretensions to a good education. 

Now, out of a family thus located, directed by good parent- 
al judgment, sound views and correct taste, and where not 
a great many books are read but those which are good and 
solid, from this family let us see who comes. In the father 
we find a man whom the town have, perhaps, more than 
once, sent as their representative to the legislature ; and this, 
not in the way of political rotation, but from the conviction 
that he was trust-worthy in that capacity, as a man of sound 
intelligence ; and the legislature may have tested him upon 
the bench of a county court, or in some like position ; and, 
in other places, he has found honor and usefulness. His 
sons, without the pretensions of liberally educated men, may 
be among the most respected associates of such, and may 
already begin to be called to public trusts, which show them 
esteemed by their fellow-citizens. ‘The daughters in such a 
family are found to be intelligent, discreet, of cultivated 
taste ; not to be caught by any of the coxcombry of merely 
fashionable life, and more likely than some young ladies of 
higher pretensions to make wives for men who go to the le- 
islature, to court, or to Congress,—wives for sound lawyers, 
and skilful physicians, and respectable ministers of religion, 
or men in other useful’ and respectable pursuits. In short, 
the intellectual character of such a family, as it receives its 
development through the instrumentality of select reading, is 
a-credit to themselves, and asserts the worth of the press, as 
working for the advancement of that intellectual culture 

which is begun under the auspices of popular education. 

We have not given a fancy picture, but one which is “ true 
to nature,’ and that to a pleasant extent in any of our States, 
where popular education is liberally patronized. We have 
seen towns like some of the old-fashioned parishes of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts and New York ; some districts of country, 
where there is so much of this degree of mental culture and 

elevation, as fostered by the press; and such development of 
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solid character in.so many, that it weighed abundantly the 
heaviest in the scale, against mental untutoredness, making 
the majority intelligent, and, in a good degree, cultivated ; 
districts and places where there are, thus, ample inducements 
to the ignorant who have common sense, to be very careful 
not to expose their want of education and information. And 
with reference to the formation of such a state of minds, and 
such development of characters, and rendering it a fixed 
habit or condition of things among the people at large, we 
would say, work the common school and popular education 
system with untiring diligence, and bring up the press, the 
corrected press, as far as possible, to its aid, in carrying out 
what is thus begun. Education, for the mass of the people, 
and that up to any point of efficiency and successful develop- 
ment desirable, is entirely practicable, and cannot fail to give 
intelligence, mental discipline, intellectual dignity, and to 
open sources of enjoyment to taste and the love of know- 
ledge, which will be of inestimable worth to society. 

Out of this condition of things, and under the auspices of 
that education for which the press furnishes the means, this, 
also, is not unfrequently seen,—that men spring up here and 
there, who, by extensive self-cultivation, and under the influ- 
ence of a thirst for general knowledge, and perhaps for the 
sciences, rise to a standing in which they compete with those 
who have enjoyed even collegiate advantages. How often 
we see a man who has come high up into the public esteem 
in political, or professional, or scientific life, and who never 
took his degree any where but over the plough, or behind 
the counter, or in the shop where he has driven his trade ; 
or, perhaps, on a Kentucky stump, where he came out in a 
political speech. We trace him from humble life, and from 
amidst some positive disadvantages, along up, from step to 
step, till he stands on a pinnacle of eminence, for which some 
men, who took their degrees in elegant and ornamented 
parchment, and in Latin which they may have already for- 
gotten how to construe and parse,—if they ever knew,—have 
been toiling and panting in vain to reach. ; 

Let the press, then, be highly esteemed, as an instrument- 
ality for the development of character on the basis of popu- 
lar education. ; 

The popular lecture system, as now extensively in use in 
our country, is an important instrumentality.. It is true, that 
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if illiterate men can be brought to make good use of their 
ears in listening to instruction in this form, this instrumentalit 

may be of considerable value to them without their ability to 
read ; and yet, the man who has enjoyed the advantages of 
popular education will always attend on the delivery of 
a lyceum lecture with decided advantages over the illiterate, 
for reaping benefits in that strengthening and development of 
his mind, begun by what he has learnedin school. ‘The time 
was, when lectures on scientific subjects were shut up within 
the walls of our colleges. None but seniors and juniors, and 
perhaps occasionally, sophomores, had the privilege of being 
present. ‘‘ College men” alone crossed the vestibule of the 
lecture-room of the professor of natural philosophy, or of 
chemistry, or could have a place in the cabinet, where were 
displayed the beauties of mineralogy. And so of other 
departments of science. ‘There was an air of almost secrecy, 
like that of free-masonry, about these college apartments of 
instruction. And he must have been a Yankee of more than 
ordinary curiosity and perseverance, who, not “ belonging to 
college,” forced his way into the philosophy rooms or the 
laboratory. At last, however, it has become found out,— 
the wonder is it was never thought of before,—that other 
people besides collegians can be interested and instructed in 
these departments of knowledge ; that it is possible for men 
and women, who owed their whole early education to the 
common school and the village academy, to understand some of 
these things too; that it does not require college learning to 
comprehend the plain and simple facts in natural philosophy, 
or any of the departments of natural science. The man 
who never saw the inside of a college, as well as the one 
who has, can be made to understand what thunder and 
lightning is, and magnetism, and the mechanical forces, the 
wheel or pulley, the inclined plane, the lever, and the screw. 
The young farmer, who ploughs his fields, and sees acres of 
stones, may possibly come forth from the lyceum lecture 
with as many hints for the study of mineralogy, at least as 
his next neighbor, who only just rubbed his way through 
college without being degraded to the next class below him. 

Upon the sciences of astronomy, optics, physiology, anatomy, 
and mental philosophy, it is very possible for an association 
of young men and their friends, in the course of a winter, to 
learn enough, at least, to strip these sciences of a good meas- 
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ure of the mystery, and abstractness, and unknowableness, 
with which they have been supposed to be enveloped for 
the common people, while they were shut up within the 
walls of colleges. Whoever pleases can be instructed in 
these things. ‘The merchant can take his lady upon his arm 
and his children in train, and go to a scientific lecture and 
learn, if not all which is to be learned, certainly enough to 
make him and his family feel that they are abundantly better 
off than not to know any thing about it. The farmer or the 
mechanic can do the same. ‘The clerk and the apprentice, 
when the business hours of the day are passed, can go to the 
scientific lecture and make beginnings in useful knowledge, 
and have awakened a thirst for learning, which will lead 
them to study, read, examine and think, and, not impossibly, 
prompt some of them to seek a liberal education for some of 
the learned professions. ‘The young lady, in the company 
of her brother, and with that taste for useful knowledge which 
is quite as common among young ladies as their brothers of 
the other sex, may find some of the most pleasant hours, and 
most profitable to her mind, provided for in the popular 
lecture system. And for all, the young and the old, the rich 
and the poor, the busy and people of leisure, it provides, in 
process of time, an amount of intelligence to gratify curiosity, 
if nothing more ; but better still, to expand and to discipline 
the mind, and to give it knowledge to be reduced to practice 
in the business and arts of life; all which abundantly com- 
pensate for time, and some expense and care in arrangements. 
The popular lecture system does not profess to make people 
extensively and critically scientific. This is not necessary 
to the mass of minds in society, in order to their development 
sufficiently for the purposes of common life, as distinguished 
from that which is professional. 

Another advantage, and a rich one, beyond question, and 
which makes science to aid popular education, in the case of 
those of mature age, is, that it brings the minds of men of 
science and learning, in our colleges, into direct contact with 
the popular mind. In years past, the college professor had 
nothing to do as an instructer, except with young men in 
college ; and he often moved among them in the dignity and 
distance of a master, and dealt out his instructions, very 
possibly, in the scientific formality, and mathematical precision, 
and learned dignity of a man who retired into the deep and 
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almost awful arcana of knowledge, or dived into the depths 
profound of the learning of his department. And science was 
apparently regarded by some, as dry and dull, disciplinary 
and good to help in training unlucky boys, who loved sport 
better than their books, and by others, as something for men 
to study who had peculiar talents or genius, or plenty of 
money to spend at college. 

In recent years, however, the voice of the popularly 
educated has called forth these men of learning from their 
retirements, to give plain-spoken and common people, also, 
the benefit of some of their learning. The professor of 
chemistry ventured forth, one of the first, with a portion of 
his apparatus, to try if he could make people in the large 
town, or village, or in the city, who had never studied Latin, 
understand something respecting chemistry; and truly he 
found that he could tell them of the gases, in some of which 
they lived and breathed, and a hundred other things in his 
department ; and, with a little explanation of scientific terms, 
get scientific facts before their minds, and they receive as 
clear ideas as himself upon them, and be as interested as any 
of his college classes in the experiments of the laboratory. 
Since then, have followed the professors of natural philosophy, 
of geology, of anatomy, and physiology, and others. And 
we can conceive of no reason why the professor of intellectual 
and moral philosophy, and of political economy, and of 
rhetoric and eloquence, and even of languages, may not 
follow, and find themselves obtaining quite easy access to 
the minds which common education has somewhat expanded. 
It is thus ascertained, to the full satisfaction of our learned 
and estimable men connected with our colleges, that it only 
needs a little more good plain mother English in delivering 
their instructions, and a little brushing off of the precious 
learned dust of antiquity from their books and themselves, 
and meeting their audiences with somewhat of the condescen- 
sion and familiarity of manners, which people in common life 
use in expressing their sentiments on common subjects, to 
make their way quite directly and fairly into the understand- 
ings of their hearers. It is ascertained, that science is made 
for any one who has a mind which has been put on the move 
by popular education, and that it is possible to give multitudes 
the pleasure of drinking from the well-spring of science and 
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learning, with almost as high a relish as have the compara- 
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tively few, who are directed to the pursuit of them as the 
foundation for a learned profession. It is the excellency of 
this instrumentality, that it brings the powerful minds of our 
scientific men to act easily and advantageously upon those of 
the generality of the people, for their expansion and discipline, 
and to stamp some of the characteristics of their own minds 
upon those who constitute general society ; to impart instruc- 
tion which shall bring into nearer intimacy, and more direct 
sympathy, their own, and the minds of a good proportion of 
society, relative to the subjects of their respective departments. 

The direct intellectual influence of our learned men has 
thus crossed the thresholds of our colleges, and has come 
abroad among the people. ‘They are better known. They 
make those who may have wondered what these learned 
gentlemen were doing amidst the retirements of college, to 
understand what they are doing, and that it is for good. 
Science, in all its departments, is better appreciated by the 
mass of the people, in its intrinsic merits, and in its influences 
on the human mind. Readers are assisted to think. And 
far more thorough thinking than formerly is now done by 
minds commonly educated. 

A third instrumentality in the development of character 
under the influence of popular education, is, wit, or that 
common sense sprightliness and readiness for repartee and 
humor, which is called into exercise by mental cultivation. 
Wit is a mental endowment, which may, and doubtless does, 
have place in the mind of a Turk or a Tartar, a Chinese or 
a Hindoo, a Hottentot or an Indian. In the latter it is often 
seen in a striking manner, But education brings this into 
play, and to have its operation on men’s intellects. Most 
commonly, where education is not, wit sleeps. Its exercise 
is dependent, in some considerable degree, on that mental 
culture which comes of education. Come into some portions 
of the country of the Yankees, and it speaks out from every 
nook and corner of society. Connecticut, especially, has 
been proverbial for Yankee shrewdness; and southerners 
have said, for something additional to this, in the shape of 
sharpness ; albeit, we consider it by no means fair, that a State 
should be judged of from incorrect specimens of Connecticut 
character; and the best specimens of pure Yankee wit are 
generally to be found among those who stay at home. But 
connected with what has been said of Connecticut shrewdness 
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in time past, take the fact, that it has been covered with 
school-houses ever since it was a State. 

The more genuine wit has play, the more powerful is its 
effect upon the faculties of those with whom it comes in 
contact. It is a keen, and sometimes, a dangerous instrument. 
But we speak of it now in its best cases, as it has play in 
social intercourse, and between the best friends. Wit not 
only excites the risibles for a moment, but gives impulse to 
the mental operations, as they are often seen in the expressed 
thoughts of those who feel its effects. Genuine wit is bright 
thought ; and when it flashes, any man, who has a common 
proportion of intellect, will be waked up to think. It is, 
also, a commodity, of which, like small change, almost every 
man carries a little; and so far as it is used, almost every 
man feels its effect in giving intellectual impulse. 

A fourth instrumentality in the development of character 
under the influence of popular education, is, the discussion of 
the practical and useful arts of life, which is extensively 
carried on through the press. ‘This might be considered as 
belonging under another topic of remark, already presented ; 
but is a means so distinctly by itself, that we give it a separate 
statement. ‘The best illustration of this is found in the class 
of papers devoted to agriculture. The excellence of this 
instrumentality consists in its enlistment of a large amount of 
popularly educated American mind, in the discussion of one 
of the most practical, and, at the same time, one of the most 
extensive departments of knowledge. ‘The topics of discus- 
sion are those which peculiarly belong to the every-day 
business of men. Let a man’s profession be what it may,— 
physician, lawyer, minister of the gospel, merchant or 
mechanic,—if he has a garden, or a fruit-yard, and perhaps, a 
horse and cow, he has an interest in reading an agricultural 
paper, and, perhaps, in occasionally writing for one. But if 
he be a regular farmer, especially, he has a department in 
which both to read and to write. Any farmer who can 
write a decent business letter, or a good advertisement, or 
who can state to his neighbor, at his evening fireside, a pro- 
cess or experiment which he has tried, and who is accustomed 
to lay up in his own mind the results of his experience and 
reflections, as an agriculturalist, can judge of what others 
have written, and can write to good purpose, himself. It is 
believed that more agricultural men now write, an hundred 
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fold, than thirty years since. Writing helps thinking; and 
thinking is the mind advancing in knowledge and strength. 
The influence of this species of writing may be of advantage 
to the man of college learning, as well as the farmers them- 
selves. For an intelligent, plain-speaking and plain-writing 
farmer generally throws as much meaning into the sentences 
he utters, as any other man. And such a man, putting his 
thoughts upon paper, and sending them abroad through the 
press, will generally be found dealing in sound common 
sense ; and using language, and employing a style, from the 
simplicity, clearness, directness, point and strength of which, 
something may be learned by men of higher and more polished 
education. But it will be done, also, in that practicalness of 
method, which is always favorable to the successful calling 
into action of the intellectual faculties. 

A fifth instrumentality is found in the kind of contact into 
which the minds of all intelligent men daily come, by 
conversation on an endless variety of subjects. Men must 
and will talk upon something. Unquestionably, much time 
is expended in what is called. small-talk, and from which 
very little advantage is derived to their heads or hearts. Yet on 
many topics, conversation passes, which, in men of good com- 
mon education, wakes up thought, and puts the faculties upon 
effort which is salutary. The politics of the country at large, 
the overseers of a town, or of a school district, the affairs of 
a borough or village corporation, a case which is going into 
the court, or has just had its issue thence, and a great variety 
of other subjects, on which men may differ in opinion, and 
may like to know each others’ opinions, and to discuss and 
argue, ‘ pro and con,”’—all these bring common minds to act 
on each other. And there is generally sufficient enlistment 
of interest and excitement of feeling, on both sides, to insure, 
for the time being, the best use of their minds of which two 
men are capable. There is thus going forward a kind of 
mutual education, which, though not rapid, nor advancing to 
a very great extent, or capable of being a substitute for early 
instruction and mental discipline, yet, in the progress of 
years, will do much for any man who has had an impulse 
given to his mind in youth, by a thorough common education. 

A sixth instrumentality in the development of character in 
people of popular education, is, the contact into which 
commanding minds in high public stations, and in political 
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life, come, with the minds of the people at large. This 
might, perhaps, be considered as embraced in one already 
considered,—the press, particularly the newspaper and Con- 
gressional press; but it requires a separate consideration. 
What inhabitant of any one of our States, who feels the 
interest of a citizen or a politician, in State matters, does not, 
during the sessions of the legislature, keep himself, in some way, 
advised of what is going on in the halls of the State capitol ? 
The subjects which are in hand,.the discussions which 
take place, and the conclusions to which they are brought, 
are watched by some thousands, perhaps, hundreds of thou- 
sands of the people of the State. And the workings of the 
minds in the senate chamber and the representatives’ hall are 
felt, in a few hours, almost to the farthest corners of the State. 
The legislature thus does something, at every session, to 
develop the intellectual character of the people of the State. 
It is throwing before men’s minds subjects on which they 
will inevitably think, and use their right,—the inalienable 
right of a republican people,—to talk, around every fireside, 
and in every evening circle, and in every village post-office, 
and merchant’s store, and in other public places, where men 
discuss “affairs of State.’ ‘The commanding minds in the 
legislature thus not only influence those immediately about 
them, but the common minds throughout the commonwealth. 

Then go up to Washington, and the same thing is in 
progress upon a larger scale. Begin with the President’s 
message (supposing him to be the writer of it himself), and 
with the reports of the several departments; and, in one 
week, the men of Passamaquoddy, and of St. Augustine, and 
of Detroit, and New Orleans have had them all, and read 
them, and talked them over; and thus every member of the 
cabinet at the seat of government has come in contact with 
the mind of almost every man in the land who can read a 
newspaper. ‘Then, during the session of Congress, there is 
a sense in which it may be said, that Congress keeps school 
for the people of these United States; sometimes, rather a 
long and tough term, of the end of which both teachers and 
pupils are glad. In other words, the investigations of public 
and political subjects, great and small, which take place at 
the national capitol, are almost instantly before the minds of 
the reading and thinking people of the whole country. ‘The 
speech now making in the senate chamber or the representa- 
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tives’ hall, through the press and the mail is almost heard to 
the distant corners of the country, so quickly is it printed and 
transported by the mail and by the railroad; and is read, 
examined, and, according to its merit, and the merits of its 
subject, re-read ; and men sit in judgment upon it as to the 
talent displayed, the soundness of the reasoning, and the 
justness of the views taken. If Webster, or Clay, or Wright, 
or Calhoun, or any other man with a grasping and powerful 
mind, has made a “special effort,” it has told upon all the 
reading and thinking minds among 17,000,000 ; and produced 
its effect,—particularly a political effect, and that for which 
most is cared by the men themselves. But, additional to 
all this, and of effects more permanent, and, in some respects, 
more important, is the intellectual influence of such efforts,— 
their impressions and impulses on educated American mind. 
As certainly as a man can read his own newspaper, and feel 
the force of an argument, or detect a flaw in an argument,— 
and men of common education can do this last thing with 
more readiness than every Congress man seems to suppose,— 
so certainly is that man’s mind put into action,—sharpened 
in its powers for discernment and discrimination. He is 
taught how to think himself, and to reason, examine, com- 
pare, and make up an opinion. So of the intellectual 
influence of a political convention, in which are called out 
men of the best intellectual powers and of the most fervid 
eloquence. ‘Thousands of men go home from such assem- 
blages to repeat all they can remember of the speeches, and 
to communicate to the minds of other men intellectual 
impulses, like those which they themselves have received, 
and, with those about them, to examine into the merits of 
the views of political subjects, given by the men who have 
spoken. 

Now, to assist ourselves to see the importance of this 
instrumentality farther, suppose we lock up the capitol, shut 
up the State-house, keep the senators and representatives at 
home, in their offices or on their farms; let the press tell of 
nothing but fires, murders, deaths, marriages, and of the small 
affairs immediately in its vicinity,—the United States, so far 
as the people were dependent on the intellectual impulses to 
be derived from the powerful minds among them, might 
become one vast “sleepy hollow,” in which not one man in 
a hundred would find out that he had a mind, or that there 
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were such operations as thinking and reasoning to be done. 
Making allowance for some evils which result to the political 
tempers of men, and to the harmony and good feeling of the 
people on political or sectional subjects, there is, then, beyond 
doubt, great good done by the powerful minds in a nation, 
and employed in national concerns, in stimulating and 
elevating the intellectual powers of the people at large. 
These legislative instructers, moreover, these political school- 
masters, if you please, are of the people’s own choosing,— 
chosen by them, too, generally, or at least they ought to be, 
with reference to their superiority of intellectual powers ; and 
the mind of the elector is thus prepared to receive with some 
favor, and to be intellectually influenced and impelled by the 
minds of the elected. 

This instrumentality stands nearly associated with an in- 
fluence, which, though working more in detail, and within 
narrower spheres, yet, in the aggregate effect, is of great 
importance; we allude to what may be called our judicial 
assemblies. Our courts, from the Supreme Court of the 
United States, down to that of a town justice of the peace, 
age the scenes, and furnish the occasions, for the action of 
prominent and commanding minds on common ones, to the 
production of a disciplinary effect on the intellectual charac- 
ter, to a greater or less extent. The court-room is a place 
of the education of many in its advanced stages. Litigated 
subjects of all descriptions, disputes about the metes, and 
bounds, and titles of lands, the validity of contracts, justness 
of pecuniary claims, and various other subjects of question, 
carried before the courts, and with these often occurring, 
cases of crimes, of higher or lower degree, to be tried and 
decided upon, and on which there will always be interested 
minds in various positions in society and of various degrees 
of strength, these always prepare men to enter with deep 
interest into the deliberations of a court-room. A charge to 
a jury, at the opening of a court, on their duties, in general or 
in relation to a particular case, the opening of cases by 
counsel, the arguments of counsel on both sides on cases in 
hand, and in which appear, often, fine examples of intellectual 
conflict, and all the interlocutory discussions which go on 
around the bar, the testimony of witnesses, as presenting 
facts in the case, of which arguments are to be constructed, 
the summing up of evidence by. the judge,—all these are things 
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to wake up the intellects of men assembled in the court-room, 
often the most inactive ones. ‘The man who comes on to 
the stand as a witness, and undergoes an examination and 
cross-examination by perhaps half a dozen lawyers of acute 
minds, will generally find that it requires that he make the best 
use of all the mind he has, be it little or much, to do the duties 
of a witness. In short, every thing done in the court-room is 
done in the employment of the forces of the intellect. And 
though the press reports little of all this, except in cases of spe- 
cial public interest, still the viva voce transactions, from and 
before the bench, as the forth-comings of commanding intellect, 
and these coming into contact with hundreds, and, in the aggre- 
gate, with hundreds of thousands of interested minds over the 
land, accomplish an amount of intellectual effect, give im- 
pulses to thought and discrimination to judgment, and so 
teach what is the strength and ability of human intellect, 
that when one has spent a few days or even hours amidst 
such scenes of intellectual working, he goes home with his 
own mind sharpened. And thus the courts and the lawyers, 
as well as the legislators, sustain the relation to those who 
surround them, of intellectual educators. If it does something 
to make pettifoggers out of small and self-sufficient men, who 
would ape the doings of the taller men of the legal profession, 
nevertheless it does much to give a description of discipline 
to the minds of other men, which is of worth to them indi- 
vidually, and, in the end, and indirectly, of high advantage 
to minds at large. ‘The gentlemen of the bar themselves, 
and the honorable members of the bench, probably always go 
home from court with the addition of a valuable per centum 
of intellectual impulse and strength to the good stock they 
had before. 

Here is an instrumentality in the development of the 
popular mind, which is of high importance to liberally, not 
alone to commonly, educated minds. Men of the other profes- 
sions may reap important intellectual advantages from their 
friends, the civilians, the gentlemen of the bench and the 
bar. One of the best preachers in New England of the 
present day was accustomed, in the early years of his minis- 
try, residing as he did in a town where the courts were held, 
to attend on the sessions of the courts, with as much of 
constancy as his professional duties would admit, that he 
might derive advantages to the habits of his own mind as a 
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preacher, from observing those of gentlemen of the profession 
of the law. And, with an eye to this, beyond a doubt, every 
minister would do well to avail himself of such opportunities 
for reaping advantages from the intellectual habits of the men 
of another profession. And if the men of another and learned 
profession would do well to prize and use this, then, certainly, 
it is to be estimated as of worth by men of common educa- 
tion. 

One more instrumentality in the development of character 
on the basis of popular education, is the pulpit. We speak 
of this now, and of course, purely in an intellectual, and not 
in a religious, light; and with reference to the Christian 
religion, as having in it the elements of a system of knowledge 
in the highest degree adapted to the culture of the mind and 
the development of its powers. 

The habits of many of the people of our northern States, 
and of many districts and cities of others, are those of habitual 
attendance on the ministry of the gospel, one day in seven. 
And, in those denominations of Christians among whom 
there is an elevated standard of qualifications for their respect- 
ive ministers, there are called into the pulpit men generally 
of sound and thorough education, and of talents, from those 
which are respectable, up through various grades to eminence 
not surpassed in any of the other professions, or in public 
life. Comparatively few such ministers are so negligent of 
their religious and official obligations, as not to appear in 
their pulpits from one Sabbath to another with the results of 
careful study and of pains-taking investigations, the products 
of protracted mental toil. ‘They have devoted themselves to 
the work of thought, and they come to their congregations 
with the materials for thinking ; and every diligent minister, 
“according to his several ability,” thus is constantly prepar- 
ing himself to give impulse to the minds about him. Abate- 
ments are, doubtless, to be made for mental imperfections in 
the ministry, such as are common to men in the other profes- 
sions. Yet, notwithstanding these, in a respectably performed 
ministry of the gospel, there is going forward the action of 
mind upon minds, which is giving impulse, and doing some- 
thing to advance mental discipline. ‘The instructions of the 
Bible address themselves to men, as having minds capable 
of instruction and enlargement. If a sermon exhibit the 
elements of thought, in that purity and richness in which 
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they are found in the word of God, whether doctrinal or 
preceptive, historical or experimental, there must and will be 
healthful mental exercise throughout a congregation, in hear- 
ing it, and in subsequent reflection upon it. Let it be 
remembered, also, that this is a constantly recurring instru- 
mentality for operating on men’s minds, who are found in 
the places of worship regularly on the Sabbath. There are 
multitudes who are not found in attendancé on the preaching 
of the gospel; and it certainly is to their own detriment, as 
intellectual beings, to say nothing of their spiritual nature. 
Let the examination be carefully made, in any well-ordered 
parish. Let the intellectual character of those who attend 
on the ministry of sound and thoroughly educated men be 
examined, and they compared with an equal number of 
persons, of equal native powers of mind, but in negligent 
habits as to this duty, and the result will be in favor of the 
superior intellectual character of those whose minds are every 
Sabbath plied with Christian instruction. A minister, having 
respectable talents, in the progress of years, will stamp an 
intellectual character upon all the minds about him. We 
have an example in a venerable minister in one of our country 
parishes, not long since deceased,—who had done what man 

do not, remained in his place for life-—who had used his 
own mind to work industriously, carefully and powerfully 
upon other minds, and to give them materials for thinking, 
and so to preach that they could not help thinking. The 
writer of this article has had some acquaintance with individ- 
uals who sat under his ministry ; and never yet saw one who 
did not show that, as an intellectual being, if nothing more, 
he had received valuable mental training, by sitting before 
that minister’s pulpit,—had habits of discrimination, familiar- 
ity with reasoning, clear conception of subjects, and mental 
acuteness, which, aside from all religious considerations and 
benefits, were of inestimable worth to him, as a man with a 
mind. Now very true, not every parish minister is a Dr. 
Emmons, nor can deal with men’s intellects as he did, and 
do all he accomplished for their development. And yet, in 
proportion to his talents, mental culture, diligence, and 
instructiveness as a religious teacher, every good parish 
minister is doing the same. Estimate the amount of intellect- 
ual power which is employed, one day in seven, upon 
congregations of from 200 to 1200, 1500, or 2000 minds, 
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over the country in which religious institutions are sustained, 
—these, as constituting a good portion of the best minds in 
the country, which have felt the influence of popular educa- 
tion,—and examine the mental habits of people throughout 
the land, who are familiar with pulpit instruction, and they 
will compare to decided advantage with any and all others. 
Look about among the people of a city full of churches, 
and where the majority perhaps find each his place on the Sab- 
bath before some pulpit. Who are the intelligent and 
mentally active? ‘The people who, in the common affairs 
of this life, act most as though they had intellects regulated 
and trained. Ask after their Sabbath habits, and trace them 
to their places of religious attendance; you will find them 
before pulpits, where talents, education, and mental discipline 
are employed in setting forth religious instruction, and in 
stimulating the energies both of conscience and intellect. 
And there is no single instrumentality in operation for the 
development of minds which have come under the influence 
of a popular education, whose arrest and annihilation would 
sooner be followed with a deterioration of the popular mind, 
than that of the pulpit. This is not by any means to be 
said in glorification of ministers ; but is to be placed to the 
account of the great and powerful elements of instruction 
which the word of God furnishes, and which ministers are 
occupied in setting forth; and to the certainty that an active 
intellect, surrounded with hundreds of others on which to 
operate relative to any subject whatever, but especially the 
subjects of revelation, subjects of eternal interest, will move 
and set at work, with more or less intensity, the intellects 
about him. It is the power of thought upon thinkers; of 
reasoning, upon beings who can feel the force of reasoning ; 
the power of demonstrated truth, of truth divine, upon minds 
which God has made, and for the expansion as well as 
sanctification of which, he has revealed the truths of his holy 
word. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN EUROPE. 


General History of Cwilizatton in Europe, from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. By M. 
Guizor, Professor of History in the Faculty of Literature 
in Paris, and Minister of Public Instruction. Third Amer- 
ican, from the second English edition; with occasional 
notes by C. S.. Henry, D. D., Professor of Philosophy and 
History in the University of New York. D. Appleton & 
Co. New York. 1842. 12mo. pp. 316. 


The Influence of Scientific Discovery and Invention on Social 
and Political Progress. Oration delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Brown University, Providence, 
R. I., on Commencement day, September 6, 1843. By 
Jos Durrer. Providence. B. Cranston & Co. 1843. 
pp. 52. 


We are glad to learn that this able history by M. Guizot is 
becoming extensively popular in this country. It has already 
passed through three editions, the last of which has been ren- 
dered additionally attractive by the marginal notes introduced 
by Prof. Henry, for the purpose of aiding, here and there, the 
mind of the youthful student in the study of the original, and 
thereby facilitating the introduction of the work as a text-book 
into our literary institutions. ‘This is one of those original 
and important productions, which make the grand tour of the 
literary world ; and which is fortunate in having been brought 
across the straits of Dover, and the Atlantic, by an. Oxford 
translator, who understands both the French and the English 
languages,—higher praise than can be awarded all those who 
have recently tried their hand at translating from the German. 
The work consists of a series of lectures, which were listened 
to by crowded and enthusiastic audiences in the university of 
Paris, and which, when afterwards published, created a very 
strong sensation among the cultivated and reflecting portion of 
the author’s countrymen. But so lucid is their method, and so 
liberal their sentiments, so universal, and, for the most part, 
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so sound their principles, so free their style of thought from 
the influence of any particular system of philosophy, of local 
prejudices, temporary opinions, and strictly national peculiari- 
ties, that they are fitted to become well nigh as popular among 
the intelligent students of history in foreign countries, as they 
are at home. And besides this French clearness and direct- 
ness of method, and besides this reach of general principles, 
limited by no individual, local, or temporary modes of thought, 
these lectures are written with such genial ease, such grace of 
movement, and such glowing, yet chastened fervor, that the 
mind of the reader is stimulated to almost the same intensity 
of thought, as must have been that of the hearer. M. Guizot 
carries his readers along with him to the attack of a great 
problem, with the same impetuosity of onset with which 
Napoleon led on his columns to victory at Austerlitz and 
Marengo. The lectures, having been published without 
alteration, as they were delivered, have an earnestness and 
directness of address, which, though unusual in a book, is 
highly impressive, and not at all incongruous with such a 
subject as the majestic, triumphant progress of European civ- 
ilization. ‘The author possesses, also, a vigor of imagination, 

and an intensity of social sympathy, which enable him strong- 
ly to conceive, and warmly to portray the character of the 
men and institutions of former times. And communicating 
these conceptions and sentiments, not by a detailed narration 
of the facts of history, but by a bold sketch of its most prom- 
inent features and leading principles, he revivifies the spirit, 
as well as the form of the past, in a way which marks the 
philosophical historian. In the outset, the author takes the 
reader back in imagination to the first ages of Christianity, 
where, enveloped in the obscurity of those distant times, they 
stand together at the sources of modern civilization, as stands, 
for example, the traveller in the giant mountains of Silesia, 
amid drifting clouds, at the fountains of the Elbe. Then 
they proceed to trace down together the devious course of 
the tiny streamlet, at first losing itself, ever and anon, amid 
the ruins of the Roman empire. In the filth century, how- 
ever, embarking upon the broad surface of the widening 
river, they sail along, now between banks on which lie 
embosomed the tents of the barbarians, the towns of the 
Romans, and the monasteries of the church ; then, underneath 
crags, overlooked by the castles of feudal chieftains; here, 
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touching at the marts of the free cities; there, holding on 
their course through plains covered by the victorious bands of 
Charlemagne, and the red-crossed hosts of the crusaders; 
sometimes within sight of chivalrous tournaments, and within 
sound of romantic Minnesingers; often catching a view of 
bloody frays between hostile clans and haughty barons, and 
occasionally, but too rarely, cheered by the prospect of the 
still life of peace; until, at length, having passed by the 
scenes of the Protestant reformation, the English and French 
revolutions, they disembark on the shore of modern times, 
and leave the fast flowing current of civilization to rush on 
towards that ocean of futurity which it will never reach. 

The oration of the Hon. Job Durfee, the title of which, 
also, stands at the head of this article, may with propriety be 
mentioned in connection with the History of M. Guizot ; for, as 
will more fully appear in the course of our remarks, the former 
sets forth the doctrine, of which the latter may be viewed as 
furnishing the illustration. Nor is the work of the Ameri- 
can, though brief, unworthy to stand by the side of the more 
learned and elaborate effort of the Frenchman. It is the ma- 
ture production of a thinker of no ordinary abilities,—of one, 
we may be permitted to add, who has so long allowed his mind 
to lie fallow under the fertilizing influences of time, that we 
entertain the hope of soon seeing it prepared to yield a harvest 
of ripe and most costly fruits. ‘The author is Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Judicial Court in the State of Rhode Island ; 
and, like some of the illustrious civilians of ancient times, 
combining the pursuit of agriculture with the profession of law, 
he relieves the labors of both the bench and the field by the 
grateful study of letters. Asa magistrate, he has distinguished 
himself during the recent struggle through which the State of 
Rhode Island has so gallantly passed, by the ability with 
which he has defended the great principles of constitutional 
liberty against the sophistries of demagogues, and by the de- 
termined patriotism, worthy of the earlier and more glorious 
days of the republic, wherewith he has aided in repelling the 
dishonor attempted to be inflicted upon the reputation of his 
native State. The author of Whatcheer is, also, favorably 
known in England as a poet, though less so in his own coun- 
try, which, we are sorry to say, is too apt to be blind to 
the merits of domestic art, until it has first been recognized by 
foreign criticism ; and is less inclined to foster with due affec- 
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tion and honors the genuine talent born from its own bosom, 
than to run with disgusting adulation after the unfledged and 
mercenary genius that comes to its shores from abroad. 

Of the style of this oration, we need say no more than that 
it is worthy of the pen from which flowed the classic dedica- 
tion of the poem just alluded to, and which, in that noble 
work, has traced in lines of unfading beauty the interesting 
story of the father of religious liberty in America. It is 
beautiful without being finical, and strong without being rug- 
ged or uncouth,—a fit expression of the lofty thought, the 
great theme and argument of the discourse. The spirit of 
the oration is well calculated to cheer the hopes and stimulate 
the exertions of all those who are interested in the mainte- 
nance of liberty regulated by law, and who also are spending 
their strength in the happy belief, that it is possible to elevate 
the nature of man, and gradually to ameliorate the ills of life. 
The writer exhibits a wise trust in the future, together with a 
just appreciation of the past ; and shows how the conservative 
element of society, tenaciously clinging to things that were, 
may be so blended with the spirit of reform, ever striving to 
anticipate the things which are to be, that by their harmonious 
action, there shall be realized in all social institutions, both the 
hoary wisdom of former generations and the new discoveries 
of the present day. 

The chief object of the orator, in this discourse, is, to 
prove that scientific discovery and invention is the cause, and 
not the effect of social and political improvements; and to 
demonstrate the existence of a fundamental law, regulating 
the development of the arts and sciences, and advancing 
slowly and silently, but with unerring certainty and irresistible 
might, the civilization of the human race. In accordance 
with this law of progress, the great thinker is shown to be 
ever at the head of affairs. ‘The inspired discoverer of the 
principles and methods of nature is the true sovereign of the 
earth, anointed by the Almighty to rule the opinions, and to 
order the fortunes of mankind. In his obscure chamber, he 
gives law to the politician of the forum, and the legislator on 
the throne ; he exerts a more extensive and lasting influence 
than the great captains or chieftains, on sea or shore; takes 
precedence of the illustrious bards and writers even, appointed 
to bear his discoveries down to distant generations ; and stands 
nearest of mortals to the throne of the Invisible. The oper- 
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ation of this great and benignant law of progress is illustrated 
in the course of the oration, by several brief, but graphically - 
drawn sketches of past history, and by a most able and com- 
prehensive statement of the causes which preceded, together 
with the effects that followed, the important inventions of 
gunpowder, printing, the compass, and the mechanical appli- 
cations of steam. 

The great and important lesson, then, taught in common 
by the Oration of Chief Justice Durfee, and the History of 
M. Guizot, is, that the civilization of humanity is progressive, 
—that there exists a “law of progress, which God has or- 
dained for the government of humanity, and which is as cer- 
tain and eternal in its operations, as any law which governs 
the. material universe.” Not that the operation of this law 
can be traced with equal clearness in the history of every 
particular people. There are barbarous and unprogressive 
nations. Even these, however, serve, at least, to prove, that 
the race is not lacking in the by no means valueless quality 
of vis inertiae. For, a certain degree of immobility, no less 
than the spirit of adventurous enterprise, is necessary to the 
stability and the secure progress of society. Europe shows that 
mankind have the power of making new inventions and discov- 
eries ; and Asia, that they have the power, also, of preserving 
them. In fact, the existence, at the present day, of barbarous, 
by the side of cultivated society, of both the philosopher and 
the savage, together with all the intervening forms of charac- 
ter, exhibits a richness and a diversity of powers in humanity, 
which forbids us ever to fear its possible exhaustion. 

Nor do we mean to affirm, that the career of any one na- 
tion fully demonstrates the existence of the law in question. 
Nations pass away ; and new ones are built out of their ruins. 
So it has been; so it will be. But what we assert is—the 
progressiveness of humanity ; the slow, but forward march of 
civilization ; the gradual improvement of ‘the estate and con- 
dition of man. Humanity has, it is true, its resting-places ; 
but it is for no other reason than that, by repose after toil, it 
may become prepared to advance with renewed vigor along 
the course of infinite improvement. Thus, the dark ages 
were but the sabbatical rest of nature after the creation of the 
ancient states,—a season when society lay fallow, until the 
ruins of the Roman institutions having completely mouldered 
away, its soil was at length fitted for the germination of those 
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seeds of Christianity, which are now just beginning to yield 
their nutritious and perennial fruits. ‘Thus, in a similar man- 
ner, did Oriental immobility and oppression accelerate, by 

their re-acting influence, the progress of Grecian freedom and 
culture. So, though Greece declined, did her arts and liter- 
ature survive, to embellish the plainness of Roman life, and 
to spiritualize the practicalness of Roman genius. So, too, 
has Christendom enriched itself by the study of the ancient 
Roman laws and government, of Grecian arts and letters, of 
Arabian science, of Jewish morality, and of Oriental super- 
stitions. It is possible, indeed, that society may continue to 
fluctuate from the extreme of degraded barbarism to that of 
corrupt refinement; yet, at least, will the pendulum in its 
return never quite reach its previous point of departure ; but, 

under the influence of the gravitative force of the wisdom of 
experience, tend constantly, if feebly, to settle in the true 
mean of al] extremes. 

The great practical importance of this doctrine of a pro- 
gressive civilization of the human race will justify us, perhaps, 
in proceeding to lay before our readers some theoretical and 
historical considerations corroborative of it. For, in fact, 
there are few motives which more keenly stimulate the ener- 
gies of genius and philanthropy, than the belief in the gradual 
advancement of humanity. All great minds are encouraged 
in their labors, by the conviction, that they toil for a race 
capable of immeasurable improvement,—for minds that, in 
coming ages, will know how to appreciate and profit by their 
still living words,—for individuals who will transmit the ben- 
efits of every newly discovered truth and every heroic act to 
those who shall come after them, so that not so much as a 
cup of cold water even, proffered to men athirst, shall ever 
fail, as of its reward, so likewise of its effect for ever. ‘That 
man will always accomplish most for himself, other things 
being equal, who places the most generous trust in the help of 
nature’s friendly ministries ; and who, like Cromwell, together 
with the exercise of the greatest prudence and einebainens, 
hopes for the largest boons from the hands of fortune. Such 
a person acts in harmony with the whole system of things; 
and, by the current of natural tendencies, is borne on to pros- 
perity and to empire. He will, also, do most to improve the 
.. character of others, who acts on Géthe’s remarkable maxim, 
as true as it is agreeable to the doctrine of progressive develop- 
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ment,—“ when we take persons merely as they are, we make 
them worse ; but when we treat them as if they were what 
they ought to be, we improve them as far as their natures 
will admit.” He accomplishes most, who ventures most. It 
is the bold navigator, who discovers new isles and continents ; 
it is the man of adventurous enterprise, who accumulates 
princely fortunes; it is the fearless adviser, who leads the 
van of great revolutions; and it is the most daring general, 
for whom the stars fight in their courses. 

On the contrary, take away the belief, that every true 
word and noble deed have consequences which run in infinite 
directions into eternity,—take away from the sons of genius 
the hape, that the world will never cease to be the better for 
their having sung, or thought, or acted in it, and you do as 
much as well can be done to dishearten their ambition, and 
to shear the locks of their supernatural strength. For, if the 
stream of civilization, sweeping in a mighty circle, is to dis- 
embogue at its source, and the bright magnificence of the 
present day is to fade away into an evening twilight like that 
of the dawn of modern times, and perchance utterly to pass 
away into the blackness of ancient night, how comparatively 
unmeaning and unimportant really is, for example, the great 
European struggle of fifteen hundred years, described in the 
history of M. Guizot,—how pitiful the exertions which all the 
illustrious dead have made for posterity,—and how do the 
towering monuments of departed centuries serve but to cast 
dismal shadows upon our future prospects! ‘The fields of 
Europe’s great battles and revolutions rise as a most melan- 
choly waste before the imagination, if ever, in the course of 
revolving ages, the time is to come, we have reason to fear, 
when the seeds of human weal, there sown in the blood of 
heroes and their hosts, shall cease to bear fruit for the life of 
men. So important, indeed, to success in life, is the belief of 
which we speak, that if, from intercourse with persons of an 
opposite faith, at the critical period when the young man first 
steps out of the world of the imagination into that of reality, 
he learns to think that his early aspirations were extravagant, 
and his fond confidence in human nature unfounded, he is at 
once a broken down man ;—he may become a pettifogger, or a 
quack, or a demagogue, or a holder forth, or a penny-turner ; 
but he is spoiled for all generous achievements ; he has parted 
with his chance of fame, for nothing better than the privilege 
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of obtaining the poor pottage of vulgar and short-lived noto- 
riety. But if he have an eye to see how much more sublime 
is the reality of things than even his most magnificent visions, 
if he alter the direction of his aims without diminishing their 
elevation, and, not bating a jot of heart or hope, steer right 
onward in the way of the humblest duties, he will be sure to 
do heroic deeds, even though to the world’s knowledge he be 
no hero, and will deserve the laurel, though it be not given 
him till he reaches heaven. Unfortunately, many are not so 
wise. ‘There are not lacking persons among us, of great ca- 
pacity, whose energies are crippled by want of confidence in 
the progress of humanity,—men, who, lacking sympathy with 
existing institutions, and having no faith in the issues of popu- 
lar principles, lead an idle and censorious life on the bank of 
the stream of affairs, and. deem it as vain in themselves to 
attempt in any degree to influence the direction of the current, 
as it was in the Persian to undertake to fetter the Hellespont. 
Living in a land in which there is no past, they admire only 
what has been, and shall never be again; in a land wherein 
all is future, they adopt the faith, by all things belied, that 
nature hath spent her original creative force, and cannot 
hereafter but weakly repeat herself. And it is precisely the 
opposite belief, that is needed to stimulate all such persons to 
the more strenuous exercise of their faculties, and the more 
cheerful discharge of the duties which they owe to society. 

We shall not be thought to wander from the point before 
us, if we commence with a reference to the more distant anal- 
ogies of progressive development, that may be found within 
the compass of.the world. For, if, in the plans and works of 
God generally, there appear this principle of progress, we 
may thence derive some ground of hope, that the same prin- 
ciple regulates the fortunes of the human race. 

It is a fact, not to be overlooked in this argument, therefore, 
that the earth, the theatre fitted up for humanity to act its 
part on, was brought into its present habitable condition 
through a series of creative operations, succeeding one another 
at long and indefinite intervals of time. In the beginning, 
was the principle of progressive development ; and in accord- 
ance with this principle was it, that out of chaos were evolved, 
in successive order, light, the firmament, the dry land, vege- 
tation, the lower orders of animals in the water and upon the 
land, and finally, man, in the image of his Maker. And even 
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at the present moment, we may say, the work of creation is 
still progressing. ‘The same plastic spirit which brought order 
and beauty out of the primeval chaos, is still secretly working 
in the depths and upon the surface of the earth, as, for exam- 
ple, in the formation of soils, mineral veins, and fossils. We 
perceive its action, also, in the heavens above us, where, from 
out the bosom of the chaotic nebula, it is ever evelving new 
suns and planetary systems, to sing together, as morning stars, 
the same hymn of praise heard by the sons of God at the 
creation of the earth. 

An abode having been prepared for the race of man, did 
the same progressive principle determine the method by 
which it should be populated? All Scripture teaches us that 
it did. ‘The earth was not at once crowded with inhabitants ; 
but from one pair sprang the multitudes, which, increasing in 
every age, have not even yet taken possession of the entire 
surface of the globe, or exhausted by any means the fertility 
of its bosom. On the contrary, with the increase of popula- 
tion, are developed increasing resources for their support ; 
and it altogether surpasses the mind’s power of calculation, to 
measure the circumference of that fruitfulness with which 
future inventions may distend the generous breast of our 
mother earth. 

Neither have the perfections of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms yet been fully unfolded. Every year the arts of 
agriculture and gardening are producing new modifications in 
the different kinds of plants,—increasing their number, their 
beauty, and the excellence of their fruits. In the animal 
kingdom, also, it seems to be a law of nature’s economy, that 
the lower species of animals shall give place, in the course of 
time, to the higher. Hence, the mammoth, the mastodon, 
and the megatherium are extinct. ‘The noxious reptiles, and 
beasts of prey, gradually diminish with the increase of the 
innocent and useful animals; and all the lower orders retire 
before the approach of civilized man, so that, in the progress 
of years, the cultivated Englishman erects his magnificent 
mansion over caverns once occupied by hyenas. Likewise, 
by skill and care in the breeding and rearing of many kinds 
of domestic animals, we are constantly witnessing great im- 
provements in their qualities. 

We may observe the same principle of progression in God’s 
plans for the ‘moral improvement of mankind. Born in the 
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innocency of Eden, man failed to resist the temptations to 
which it was necessary for him to be exposed in order to 
confirm his virtues. Sin and misery, therefore, came into the 
world ; and with them, also, the means of recovery,—yet not 
all at once. ‘The oldest Scripture and traditions inform us, 
first, of oral communications made by God to man for his 
moral recovery. Afterwards were sent from heaven such 
teachers of righteousness as Abraham, and such lawgivers as 
Moses. Ages rolled away, and at length came inspired 
prophets, bards and wise men. While their systems of re- 
ligious belief, suited to the early times, were making their 
instructive yet unsuccessful experiments, still other generations 
followed generations to the grave ; and not till after the lapse 
of some four thousand years of preparation was it, that, in 
the fulness of times, the Christian dispensation was introduced 
by Jesus Christ. Nor was the progressive nature of God’s 
plans for the improvement of mankind then abandoned. It 
is to humble shepherds that the Saviour’s birth is proclaimed : 
he gathers around him, at first, no more than twelve disciples : 
only a small portion of the inhabitants of his native country 
receive his doctrines. At length, however, they overstep the 
boundaries of Judea, and are carried into almost all parts of 
the Roman empire. ‘Then they take possession of the throne 
of the Cesars, and the tents of the barbarians; they array 
themselves with temporal authority ; they convulse the whole 
society of Europe with wars and revolutions; and now, 
having slowly displaced old superstitions and ancient institu- 
tions, and having taken possession of nearly all the powers of 
society, they are proceeding gradually to construct new social, 
civil, and religious organizations, to develop new ideas and 
principles of action, and to carry on society, during ages to 
come, to a height of perfection dimly shadowed forth in 
scriptural prophecy, and difficult to be compassed by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination of man. 

So far, we have noticed the influence of the principle of 
progressive development in the works of God. Let us now 
observe the action of the same principle in the life of man. 

As the human body gradually increases in size and strength, 
so also the mind rises, by degrees, from infantile weakness 
and ignorance, to the vigor of maturity and the wisdom of 
years. It accomplishes no great work that outlives itself, 
except by protracted thought, by untiring industry, and by 
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perseverance amid infinite obstacles. Sudden as appear to 
be the creations of genius, they are in fact preceded by 
laborious observation, or patient reflection, as much superior 
to the toils of the undistinguished many, as are their produc- 
tions. ‘The finished poem seems, indeed, to have flowed 
forth in one unbroken stream of inspiration; yet, on reading 
the poet’s life, we find, for example, that the first hint of the 
Paradise Lost was taken from an Italian tragedy, more than 
twenty years before the publication. of the poem. Equally 
gradual is the formation of moral character.. It is only by 
the daily discharge of kindly offices, by the constant fulfilment 
of public and private trusts, by repeated attempts at self- 
subjection and self-culture, and by a lng succession of 
victories, wen, through grace, over all the infinitely varied 
temptations of life, ‘that the great, good man is matured. 

Washington had been a dutiful son, an affectionate husband, 
and a kind master in his family ; he had been known as “an 
obliging neighbor, a worthy private citizen, a faithful engi- 
neer, and a good soldier; he had shown himself the incor- 
ruptible legislator, the able and high-minded general, and the 
disinterested lover of the freedom and rights of man; in short, 

as one, who, having been tried, and that severely, had proved 
hidnealli i in all the varied selntitee ef life, a man of merit,— 
ere a grateful and enfranchised nation crowned him with the 
title of father of his country. 

But this law of progress may be seen in the improvement 
of society, also, as well as in that of the individual. Every 
great movement, by which the different nations, classes and 
races of men are advanced in civilization, is; from the very 
nature of things, a gradually progressive movement. The 
arts and sciences, all great public reforms and national revo- 
lutions, are carried on from their feeble origin towards perfec- 
tion, by many minds in many ages. 

** Such,” says Chief Justice Durfee, ‘‘is the nature of the law of 
progress. Ever adding to the triumphs of intellect, ever expanding the 
sphere of civilization, ever enlarging the domain of liberty and law,—it 
began its political and social manifestations, as from a central point, in 
the sacerdotal caste of Egypt. It continued them in Greece, and then, 
with the fine arts and liberal sciences, expanded its influence over a 
wider compass. It reflected its action thence into the yet barbarous 
Latium. It created the civilization of Rome; Rome carried that civili- 
zation abroad among the nations of the earth, and enstamped her image 
wherever she set down the foot of her power. Barbarism came to 
receive the teachings of this civilization, at length christianized, and to 
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open a sphere of action for the physical sciences and useful arts in the 
nether masses. Then came the era for deepening, as well as widening, 
the action of this law, by the aid of physical discovery and invention. 
Fire-arms resolved the feudal system into a community of nations. The 
press inspired that community with a common soul. ‘The compass 
revealed this western world, and pioneered to these shores the select 
mind and choicest institutions of Europe. It still urged on its discov- 
eries ; it has nearly completed the exploration of the globe. And now 
comes the invention of Watt, to perfect what these discoveries have 
begun, and then to penetrate into every part of the world, and to carry 
a Christian civilization wherever it penetrates.”’ 


Another consideration favorable to the belief in the con- 
tinued progress of civilization, is the fact, that the world is 
not a system of limited privileges and capabilities. We 
cannot see the last’issues of nature’s processes ; nor measure, 
by rules, as yet found out, the entire reach of things. No 
person has yet attained to the stature of a perfect man, that 
we may know what is the last possibility of our nature. ‘The 
fettered soul may know the length of its chain ; but the free 
spirit wanders through eternity, without reaching the ever- 
retreating horizon. ‘The entertaining a contracted notion of 
human capabilities, is a sure mark of a petty mind, as the 
untutored peasant will pronounce the moon to be no bigger 
than his hat. But Napoleon cannot exhaust the energy of 
his ambition; Alexander weeps in the hour of victory, for 
new occasions for the exercise of his unspent force; and 
Socrates, seeing how small is the portion of the legitimate 
domain of human knowledge, yet explored by philosophy, 
confesses that his wisdom is but the understanding of his 
ignorance. ‘I'he greatest writers are apt to be the least 
satisfied with their productions, so inferior do they appear to 
their ideal conceptions; and the noblest virtue often goes 
oppressed with modesty, because it falls so far below its 
standard. Such is the testimony of genius to the greatness 
which the nature of things allows and demands; and the 
confession of its shame, at having approximated so little 
towards the goal set to the course of humanity. 

We are also induced to expect the~ preservation and 
extension of modern civilization, from the natural tendency 
of virtue to increase and perpetuate itself. How soon, 
in the great majority of cases, do the vicious passions, 
by a wise arrangement of Providence, run through their 
course in the youth of individuals, and give place to sobriety. 
Or, if, after the exhaustion of youthful passions, there be no 
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development of virtuous qualities, how soon does the unfor- 
tunate victim generally sink into an untimely grave, or totter 
on through life, under the burden of premature imbecility. 
Though there be exceptions, it is a general law of our nature, 
that the vicious excesses of youth, if not reformed, tend 
rapidly to ruin; while in virtue, the natural tendency is 
towards the increase, instead of the exhaustion, of itself, and 
to the preservation of the powers of life, rather than to their 
unseasonable decay. ‘Thus, in the individual, does virtue 
much oftener succeed vice, than vice, virtue. And with 
respect to society, it is the higher and nobler powers of 
man, which lay the foundations of national empire, that give 
to the infant state the power of resistance against hostile 
invasion, that enable it afterwards to take possession of foreign 
lands, by conquest or colonization, and that impart to its 
institutions stability, amidst the commotions and changes of 
ages. But vice founds no states, it plants no colonies, it 
makes no conquests. It never lays the deep plans, which 
shape for a hundred years the courses of rising greatness ; 
nor constructs those social systems, which, conforming to the 
changes of time, withstand its shocks from generation to 
generation. ‘The work of vice is a short work ; and it is that 
of destruction only. When, owing to the weak support lent 
by former systems of religion to the restraining forces of 
reason and conscience, the power of vicious impulse gained 
an indisputable supremacy in ancient society, that moment 
national decline was as speedy as it was inevitable. But 
virtue, though conquered, could never be exterminated ; and 
out of the ruins of degeneracy, it proceeded to reconstruct 
the fabric of society. ‘Therefore, we say, it is probable that 
the conservative forces of Christian virtue, which, with their 
allies, have kept under control, for fifteen centuries, the destruc- 
tive impulses of vice, and which were, perhaps, never so much 
in the ascendant as at this very day, will continue not only 
to maintain, but also greatly to increase, their predominance. 

In fine, the fact of a progressive civilization of the race of 
man might be inferred from the very hope of its existence, 
entertained by all those who ever accomplish any thing for 
humanity. This is an instinctive belief, which, in natural, 
unsophisticated minds, is universal. Indeed, our life would 
be a weariness, did we not hope of to-morrow something 
better than the reality of to-day. We fondly expect, also, 
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our children to become superior to ourselves. We are en- 
couraged daily to good works and words, by the belief, that 
our lives will be causes of beneficial effects, extending far 
around, and living long after us. And retiring from active 
business, or giving up the pursuit of some future good, we 
soon grow tired of modes of life which promise no improve- 
ment to our condition or character. ‘The universality of this 
faith in the continual progress of things, has manifested itself 
in almost all the ancient nations, by a general expectation of 
great deliverers, and of the coming of millennial ages,—as in 
the traditions of eastern and western barbarians, and, especial- 
ly, in the Messianic prophecies of the Jews. So vivid an 
expectation was there in China, also, of the great Saint, who, 
according to Confucius, was to appear in the West, that the 
Chinese, about sixty years after the birth of Christ, actually 
sent envoys to greet his coming. Small capacities, it must 
be confessed, are wont to limit the illimitable possibilities of 
the race, by their inability to conceive of them; yet, this 
hope of the future is always strong in the great prophetic 
minds that reveal the will and plans of God to mortals. This 
confidence may be more or less obscured by erroneous 
opinions ; but it is, nevertheless, as general as the belief in 
the immortality of the human soul, and, like this, rests on the 
firmly-laid principle, that no pure, instinctive faith will ever 
break its promise to our hope. 

Having now adduced some of the theoretical considerations 
which incline our minds to the reception of the progressive 
view of the course of human things, we are prepared to notice 
some of a more historical character, leading to the same 
result. 

If we compare ancient and modern civilization, we are 
struck at once,—to adopt the statement of M. Guizot,—with 
the superiority of the latter in the number of the elements of 
which it is composed. In antiquity, one single dominant 
element took possession of society; and if it did not, in every 
case, entirely exclude all the other principles, it at least 
deprived them of any but the most inconsiderable influence. 
Thus, in Egypt and India, theocracy prevailed over all the 
other social forces, and impressed its own character on all the 
national institutions, ideas, manners and literature. In Ionia 
and Pheenicia, the democratic principle gained a similar 
ascendency. So, also, it did in Greece; although there, 
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other principles existed, in sufficient strength to carry on at 
intervals an irregular and ineffectual struggle. Hence, the 
principal characteristic of ancient civilization is its unity ; the 
effect of which was, either a wonderfully rapid development, 
and an equally rapid decline, of civilization, as in Greece,— 
or, a state of monotony, immobility and unprogressiveness, as 
in Egypt and Asia. In modern Europe, on ihe contrary, we 
see all the principles of social organization existing together, 
in a state either of conflict, or of peaceful toleration. Here, 
society contains within itself the theocratic, the monarchic, the 
aristocratic and the democratic principles, giving rise, by their 
interaction, to every variety of character and condition, to all 
kinds of social institutions, and to a richly diversified literature. 
Here, too, does education now insist on the cultivation of all our 
physical, intellectual and moral faculties ; religion authorizes 
the expression of all a man’s conscientious opinions; and 
philosophy is aiming to strike the golden mean of all opposing 
extremes, by combining in one system the multifarious ele- 
ments of truth, to be gathered from the faiths of men in every 
age and country. And to this wealth of materials is to be 
attributed the progression of modern civilization, during the 
last fifteen centuries. ‘To this, also, do we refer our hope, 
that this length of ages is but the twilight of a day of 
many glorious years, now just rising upon Christendom. 
For, as, in individuals, that is the most r enduring and promis- 
ing form of character, in which are harmoniously combined 
the largest number of naturally developed faculties, passions 
and instincts,—so, in nations, that is the strongest and most 
improving state of society, in which all the possible principles 
of social organization maintain their place by mutual struggle 
and concession. 

Hence, while European civilization has not been destroyed, 
but rather advanced, by the great revolutions of modern times, 
in ancient society there were only two general changes 
possible ; the one, the rise of empires, and the other, their 
fall. As, for example, the history of Rome, up to the time 
of Augustus, is but the history of its rise; and after that 
time, but the history of its decline. The social fabric of 
antiquity could sustain no such mighty convulsions as the 
Protestant Reformation, or the English and French Revolu- 
tions ; but the greatest it could live through, was a change of 
dynasty, a change of rulers, a change in the external form or 
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the policy of government. A general pitched battle of the 
giant principles of society, such as the modern nations have 
frequently engaged in, it could not possibly have survived. 
Where, in all antiquity, can be found an institution so stable, 
and at the same time, so progressive, as the English Consti- 
tution? No where,—no where such a pregnant union of 
social forces, such a strong combination of well-balanced 
interests, such an organic development, during a course of 
centuries, of social, civil and religious liberty. 

Another argument in favor of the doctrine of the progressive 
improvement of humanity, we derive from the increased 
importance of the individual man, in modern times. In the 
civilized nations of ancient Asia, man was never of any great 
account ; God—using the words not in a good sense—was 
all in all. So little interest, indeed, have the works and fates 
of men excited, in the eastern nations, that they have not 
thought it worth while to record them in history, or even to 
keep a chronological account of the course of time. Greece, 
however, asserted the worth of man, separate from his rela- 
tions to God, and to God’s vicegerents ; but still, it was his 
worth as a member of the state. The boast of the freeman 
of Rome, also, was, that he was a Roman citizen. The 
independence of the individual was lost in the freedom of the 
state; and his private honor was absorbed in the glory of his 
country. ‘To prepare himself for a seat in her councils, he 
informed his mind; to fight her battles, he trained, by gym- 
nastic exercises, his body; to support the renown of her 
illustrious chieftains, he surrendered his time and fortune ; 
and to die on the field where she triumphed, was honor 
cheaply earned with the loss of his life. In the earlier 
Christian ages, also, man possessed no importance or power, 
but from his connection with the church, the army, or the 
state. His freedom was absorbed by the power of the chief- 
tain or the feudal lord, to whom were attached his fortunes 
and his fame. At the present day, on the contrary, almost 
the single, as it is the only legitimate, aim of legislation, is, to 
secure to each individual the unmolested enjoyment of his 
rights. Our own republican institutions originated in the 
consciousness of the worth of man, as man, irrespective of 
his social and civil relations. Christianity, too, has taken the 
individual under her special protection; and, by applying 
herself first to the regeneration of his soul, is at length work- 
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ing out the reformation of his external condition. Long since 
did this benign power enfranchise woman in the castles of 
feudalism, and abolish the oppressive system of slavery in 
the Roman empire. ‘True, the system of vassalage succeed- 
ed; for nature, at that stage of her progress, could not bring 
forth all freemen; but the Christian was much less injurious 
and wrongful than the pagan form of servitude; and it was 
afterwards abolished, moreover, by Christianity itself. We 
do not forget, that slavery still exists in our own land; but 
it does not, as in antiquity, by universal consent. It was 
anciently allowed, as the unavoidable result of that law of 
nature, which requires, that wherever the civilized and the 
uncivilized meet together, the latter must serve the former, in 
order to the preservation of civilization. For, whenever 
virtue and vice, ignorance and intelligence, come into contact, 
the higher qualities, at the call of benevolence, as well as by 
the right of self-preservation, must inevitably rise superior to 
and rule the lower. Such is the apology, in most cases, for 
the commencement of ancient slavery; though not for its 
protracted continuance. For, as it is the right of civilization 
to give laws to barbarism, so is it likewise its duty to do every 
thing possible for the speedy emancipation of those held in 
subjection. At this door lies the sin of antiquity. It did 
not do what it could for the abolition of slavery, but left the 
work of mercy to be accomplished by Christianity. Modern 
slavery, moreover, is milder than it was anciently ; it is not 
tolerated by the common consent of Christendom ; it is pass- 
ing away. LEijther it or Christianity must utterly perish. 
The gradual elevation of the intellect, in modern times, is 
another circumstance tending to strengthen our belief in the 
progressiveness of civilization. ‘The system of public schools 
is a modern discovery. Formerly, education was confined, 
for the most part, to the schools of philosophy, to the bosom 
of the church, and to the mansions of the wealthy. Then 
the distinction of a few, it is now the inheritance of the 
humble and the poor. Antiquity may, perhaps, boast of 
individual minds, as richly endowed as any in the nineteenth 
century; but the means of intellectual culture were less 
perfect and more limited. The Greeks were educated, 
principally, at their theatres, their games, their festivals, and 
amid their monuments of statuary and architecture. The 
study of poetry and the fine arts, together with the practice 
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of gymnastic exercises, gave to an Athenian what was con- 
sidered a polite and liberal education. ‘To these studies, the 
select few added rhetoric, politics, history, geometry, and 
philosophy. ‘The young Roman patrician was instructed 
chiefly in oratory, and the laws of his country, and practised 
athletic exercises daily in the Campus Martius. Many 
cultivated an acquaintance with the literature of their country, 
and a few, in later times, with the language and literature of 
Greece. Of the higher mathematics, of the physical sciences, 
of foreign languages, and, we might almost add, of medicine, 
as a science, the ancients knew not much more than nothing. 
The rudiments of science were about all that lay within their 
reach. Recall the ignorance of the ancients in geography, 
for example. It was believed, in early times, according to 
Tacitus, that if the persons engaged in collecting bitumen, on 
the sales of the Mare Mortuum, ‘“ drew one end of it init 
their boats, the rest of the mass follows, without toil or diffi- 
culty, and continues loading the vessel, till the viscous 
substance is cut in two. ‘The separation is made neither 
with iron nor brass. ‘Touch it with blood, and the parts 
instantly divide.” ‘Tacitus himself says, that the seas around 
Thule were reported to be “a sluggish mass of stagnated 
water, hardly yielding to the stroke of the oar, and never 
agitated by winds and tempests.” Curtius declares, that 
nature, on reaching the Indian Ocean, could proceed no 
farther. Ne naturam quidem longius posse procedere. And 
Juvenal mentions the belief, that the sun could be heard 
hissing, in the waters of the Herculean Gulf. 


‘A udiet Hereules stridentem gurgite solem.”’ 


A very important place, moreover, is occupied in ancient 
literature by history ; and yet the superiority of modern,— 
we should rather say, present, —historiography, over that of 
Greece and Rome, is most obvious. ‘The Germans are 
writing history,—not, perhaps, with the beauty of form which 
characterizes the productions of Xenophon and Thucydides, 
or the historical eloquence which distinguishes the imaginary 
orations introduced into the narratives of Livy and Tacitus, 
—but, certainly, with a degree of erudition, a philosophical 
insight into the causes and consequences of events, and a 
power of imagination to recall the consciousness and life of 
the past, which makes history, not only what it was anciently, 
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an entertaining and instructive record of past experiences, 
but also a description of the progress of humanity, and a 
revelation of the will and plans of God. 

How is it with the fine arts? It will not here be expected, 
we presume, that we should go in search of the Jost arts, in 
order to take their merits into the account; or that we should 
lay much stress in our argument upon a subject about which 
so little is known as that of Greek painting. With respect 
to this latter, we will remark, however, that we cannot per: 
ceive how the fact, that Pliny and some others had never 
seen paintings superior to the Grecian, proves so clearly their 
perfection. ‘The specimens of this art, preserved in Hercu- 
laneum, Pompeii, and elsewhere, furnish no such proof. Yet 
for no better reason than that the Greeks used only four 
colors, we are required by some writers to believe that they 
colored as admirably as Titian ; and chiefly because Apelles, 
according to Pliny’s account, spread over his paintings, when 
finished, a liquid, which increased the clearness of the colors, 
while it softened their glare, he must needs be entitled the 
Correggio of Greece. The fact is, that the Greeks excelled in 
sculpture ; and all the excellences of these remains of painting 
are those which this art has in common with that of sculpture. 
The figures are well drawn; and this is all that can be said 
in their favor,—except, indeed, that the still remaining bright- 
ness of the colors shows, that the Greeks, as also did the 
Egyptians, understood the method of mixing paints. For 
the rest, a house painter at the present day could furnish as 
good pictures,—design and drawing out of the question,—as 
the best ancient paintings now to be seen at Naples or Rome. 
The genius of the Greeks in statuary, however, still stands 
breathing in the Apollo Belvidere, and the Venus de’ Medici; 
and can speak for itself. In architecture, the Christian need 
not be ashamed of the Gothic, by the side of the pagan orders, 
And with respect to music, notwithstanding the love of it by 
classic antiquity, there can be still less evidence adduced to 
prove its superior perfection in Greece, or Rome, than has 
been collected in favor of the art of painting. Of the sister 
arts, in fact, music was the last to be developed. Being the 
most spiritual of them, it was obliged to wait for the spiritual- 
ity of Christianity. When, under the influence of a religion, 
softening and elevating the feelings, the heart of man, being 
dissolved in tenderness, was ready to flow out towards the 
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infinite, the awful, the. perfect, then it was that Haydn, 
Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven, seized the lyre, and poured 
out their souls in symphonies, requiems and anthems. Sculp- 
ture is Grecian ; and so perhaps must we say of architecture ; 
though it had before been Oriental, and was afterwards 
Christian. But painting is Italian, and music is German. 

In poetry, as in sculpture, it would be too much, perhaps, 
to assert the inferiority of the ancients. Yet if the early 
poets excelled in the more beautiful and perfect form of their 
compositions, they certainly did not in the matter of them,— 
in their depth of feeling and wealth of thought. On the 
contrary, the materials of modern poetry are more richly 
diversified, and bear a more profoundly spiritual character. 
The progress of civilization has modified somewhat, it is true, 
the character of poetry. We have no more epics. But it is 
in the lyrical, which is the modern form of the art, that is to 
be found the perfect blossom and fragrance of poetry. 

We must not forget to add, that the superior intelligence 
of the modern popular mind is manifested by the numerous 
inventions which have been made during the last few centu- 
ries in the useful arts,—as may be seen strikingly illustrated 
in the oration of Chief Justice Durfee. It is also, with equal 
clearness, manifested in the important discoveries effected in 
moral and intellectual science ; for no truth is more apparent 
on the pages of the history of philosophy than that these 
sciences have been progressive. 

In attempting to institute a comparison between the moral 
character of the ancients and the moderns, we cannot, of 
course, take into account the moral condition of small and 
retired communities, or of remote and traditional states of 
society. ‘The question is between the moral state of the mass 
of the people who lived most under the influence of ancient, 
and the corresponding mass living under the full influence of 
modern, civilization. ‘The superior purity of the latter portion 
of mankind might justly be inferred, we think, simply from 
the superiority of Christianity over all other systems of re- 
ligion. For the early religious systems were framed by the 
early times to suit themselves; while Christianity, on the 
contrary, was the beginning of a new and more spiritual life 
in society, specially inbreathed by the divine Spirit, and has 
made society to suit itself. Christianity is the religion of 
the restraining conscience ; paganism the religion of the un- 
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restrained impulses. And the spread of this dispensation of 
a purer faith, is complete evidence of the commencement of 
a moral regeneration in society. 

The distinctive difference between ancient and modern 
governments, also, shows an improvement in man’s moral 
nature. The governing power in antiquity was the will, 
right or wrong, of the despot, or the aristocracy, or the de- 
mocracy. At present, it is the reasonable, just and beneficent 
will of the people, whether expressed through their repre- 
sentatives, or through a king. And this fact, that our civil 
institutions are, in more cases than anciently, the embodiment 
of reason, justice and mercy, together with the fact, that the 
social forms of modern times are more conformable to man’s 
instinctive sense of propriety, goes far to show the existence 
of a state of things more favorable than formerly, for the right 
formation of individual character. 

Between the chastity of ancient and modern manners, 
moreover, there can be no room for comparison. Without 
dwelling on this topic, we will simply ask, in what theatre, at 
the present day, attended by all classes of society as was the 
Grecian, would Aristophanes be allowed openly to hold up to 
the ridicule and contempt of the audience the character of a 
private individual, and that individual, Socrates? In what 
modern town could be found such a collection of obscene 
representations as were discovered in Pompeii, and are now 
preserved in a private apartment in the royal museum at 
Naples? And in what modern books of classical rank can 
be found such pictures of manners as in the Roman comedy ? 

Note, again, the more infrequent occurrence of war. Of 
rumors of wars there is indeed no lack. But it is a well 
known fact, that the more civilized part of Europe is tired of 
war,—tired of bearing the loss of life and property it occasions, 
tired of paying the debts it gives rise to. ‘The causes, too, of 
war are different from what they were formerly. In ancient 
times, wars were waged for conquest and spoils,—to gratify 
the ambition, avarice, or pride of the military despot. War 
was also a trade, at which men as incessantly worked as at 
any other; and it was a sport that princes regularly amused 
themselves with. But at the present day, war can hardly be 
supported, except it appeal to the moral sentiments of men. 
It must be waged for the maintenance of important rights 
and principles, for the redress of wrongs, the support of na- 
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tional honor, or the preservation of territorial integrity. In 
fact, modern wars are revolutions. And the necessity of 
even these will be obviated, probably, in most countries, as 
in England, by legal and constitutional reform, preparing the 
way by peaceful measures for the peaceful passage of society 
through those organic changes which the progress of civiliza- 
tion naturally brings along with it. 

Observe, also, the higher moral tone of criminal legislation 
since the time when Draco punished all offences against law 
by death, and when the banks of the Thames were lined 
with the bodies of those whose lives had been forfeited by 
the most trivial misdemeanors. By the Mosaic law, the 
crimes of homicide, adultery, incest and rape were punished 
by burning, stoning, and the most cruel kinds of death. The 
twelve tables of Rome contain the severest possible punish- 
ments. Death was inflicted for almost all sorts of offences. 
And this amelioration of penal law, as well as the improve- 
ments in prison discipline, and the abolition of capital punish- 
ments, indicates most clearly the general diffusion of more 
humane sentiments. 

If there be any ancient nation which can sustain a com- 
parison in point of morality with the Christian nations, it is 
the Jewish. But Judaism, in many respects, was a presenti- 
ment of Christianity, and therefore, of course, produced, in a 
degree, the same effects. ‘The Jews, moreover, were a 
peculiar people, who lived separated from the influences of 
the rest of the world, and from the general influences of 
ancient civilization. But notwithstanding their seclusion, 
and notwithstanding the remarkable spirituality of their law- 
givers, bards and prophets, the Jewish people were constantly 
disposed to lapse into the most degrading idolatry. Patriot- 
ism, it is true, was a virtue of Jewish, and of ancient times 
generally ; but considering that the hatred of foreign, was 
quite as strong an element in it as the love of native, coun- 
tries, it was certainly a virtue of a very doubtful character. 

What was the moral condition of society in ancient Egypt, 
which seems to have been superior to that in Persia, India, 
or China? The monarch ruled with absolute authority over 
the people, of whom the lower orders were in a state of most 
abject bondage. Priests held the highest offices in the state, 
and possessed one third of the whole land. They believed 
in the transmigration of the human soul, and in the existence 
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of a multitude of spirits, subordinate, as it would seem, how- 
ever, to one Supreme Intelligence ; while the common people 
paid to cats, dogs, rats and crocodiles the most fulsome and 
ridiculous adoration. ‘The Egyptians, entertaining a strong 
antipathy against foreigners, with whom they held no con- 
nection either by war or commerce, were in turn held in 
contempt by all other nations for their insolence, cunning and 
insincerity. 'n manners they were shamefully licentious ; 
and the indecencies committed m their festivals, were too 
disgusting to be detailed by writers no more delicate than 
Herodotus and Diodorus. Their penal laws were remarkably 
severe, as will appear from the fact, that whoever, having an 
opportunity, neglected to save the life of a citizen, was pun- 
ished as his murderer. All the professions among them were 
hereditary ; and the rank of each individual was so precisely 
determined by that of the class to which he belonged, that no 
merit however great, could procure more honor for him than 
was given to the meanest of his order. 

What was the character of Spartan civilization? A more 
unnatural constitution of society never existed on the face of 
the earth. The interests of the individual were sacrificed by 
it to those of the state; the blessings of peace, to a prepara- 
tion for war; and many of the noblest virtues of humanity, 
to an inordinate and unwarrantable love of country. What 
was the boasted morality of Sparta? Her women were the 
reproach of all Greece for their immodesty, intemperance and 
licentiousness. What else indeed could have been expected 
in a state, in which men and women frequented promiscuously 
the public baths ; where youths of both sexes exercised naked 
in the palestra; where a man was allowed to borrow his 
neighbor’s wife, for the sake of improving the breed of citi- 
zens ; where old bachelors were compelled to walk naked 
through the streets in winter, singing a ludicrous song in 
praise of the justice of the punishment thus publicly inflicted 
upon their celibacy ; where marriage, being performed secret- 
ly, the husband stole or forcibly carried off his bride, who re- 
mained for a considerable time concealed in men’s clothes, and 
was not acknowledged as his wife, until the birth of a child re- 
vealed the secret. New-born infants were publicly inspected, 
and if thought to be weakly in body,—the soul was of no 
account,—were forthwith drowned; and those who were so 
fortunate as to escape this sentence, were afterwards scourged 
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well nigh to death, in order that they might gain a brutish in- 
sensibility to pain. Sometimes the child actually fell dead 
under the rod, administered at the festival of Diana, in the 
presence of its mother, who inhumanly encouraged the torture, 
—the same mother who felt no sensation of regret, nor could 
even contain her joy on receiving the intelligence of the death 
of a son upon the field of battle. The divine system of the 
family was completely broken up by the law compelling all 
to dine at the public tables, and by that, also, which, taking 
children from their parents at the age of seven years, gave 
them to the state, to become subject to the authority of the 
citizens at large. At school the children were taught, indeed, 
the constitution and laws of their country, athletic exercises, and 
sundry moral maxims; but also to practise theft without being 
found out on peril of a flogging, to despise all the world with- 
out the narrow circuit of Laconia, and to eschew whatsoever 
might tend to embellish their minds, or to soften the ferocity 
of their dispositions and manners. Sparta could boast, it is 
true, of needing no other wall of protection than the breasts 
of her citizens; but, except in time of war, the Spartans 
being absolutely destitute of occupation, led a life of indolence, 
listlessness and insipidity. ‘The laws annihilating both the dis- 
tinction of professions and the possession of private property, 
laid a prohibition upon all individual industry and enterprise. 
By an agrarian law, as unjust to individuals as it was in the end 
injurious to society, a community of property was instituted ; 
and iron money was introduced absolutely to prevent the 
possibility of the accumulation of wealth in any instance. 
Foreign commerce was strictly forbidden ; and the few useful 
arts, tolerated from absolute necessity, were permitted to be 
exercised by slaves only. ‘The wretched condition of the- 
Helots is well known. ‘They were frequently hunted like 
wild beasts by the Spartan youth, for sport ; and were liable 
to a general massacre, whenever the increase of their numbers 
seemed to threaten the safety of the state. 

Of the state of society in some other parts of Greece, par- 
ticularly at Athens, and of that also in Rome, we are usually 
taught to entertain a higher opinion ; yet every now and then 
we come across a fact, which militates strangely and strongly 
against the prevailing sentiments respecting Grecian and Ro- 
man refinement. Did not Themistocles, the great deliverer of 
Greece, offer up three youths in sacrifice to the gods who were 
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no gods? Much later, did not the Roman emperor: Julian, for 
the sake of promoting his magical ceremonies, seek to revive 
the practice of human sacrifice? Did not the virtuous Socrates 
frequent the company of Aspasia, and her fair but frail com- 
panions? And did not Julius Cesar, at the table of Cicero, 
politely inform his host that he had taken a vomit beforehand, 
in order that he might eat the more voraciously of his supper? 
We read in Suetonius of an entertainment given to Vitellius, 
by his brother, in which were served up no less than two 
thousand fishes and seven thousand birds,—not to mention 
a dish concocted of the livers of scari, the brains of pheas- 
ants and peacocks, the tongues of parrots, and the bellies of 
lampreys. ‘The Roman gladiators were taught the most 
graceful postures of dying in, and were fed on diet calculated 
to thicken their blood, so that its protracted flow might 
prolong their agonies, for the gratification of the spectators. 
Were it desirable, we could go on adducing facts of this kind 
from the night-side of Grecian and Roman life, serving to 
cast a very deep shadow over the brightness of the other side. 
But we forbear. 

Perhaps no illustration of the operation of the progressive 
law of civilization can be found more striking and forcible 
than that furnished by the History of Civilization in Europe 
by M. Guizot; and to this, accordingly, we invite, for a few 
moments, the attention of our readers. 

This work commences with an account of the elements 
which entered into the composition of modern society after the 
fall of the Roman empire. They were three in number,—the 
Roman, the Christian, and the barbarian. Rome being, in its 
origin, a mere municipality, and the Roman government after- 
wards but a system of municipal institutions, necessarily leading 
in the end to the establishment of a strong central power under 
the imperial Cesars, the bequest which Roman civilization 
made to modern Europe was, on the one hand, the municipal 
system favorable to freedom, and, on the other, the idea of 
absolute imperial power tending to despotism. ‘The boon 
bestowed upon the infancy of civilization, in the fifth century, 
by the Christian church, consisted in the principle of a sepa- 
ration between the temporal and spiritual powers ; together 
with the still greater gift of a system of religious faith and moral 
practice, infinitely superior to any of the systems by which it 
had been preceded. Lastly, from the northern barbarians were 
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inherited by modern civilization the principle of military pa- 
tronage, and the love of individual liberty. 

With the outfit of these elements did European civilization, 
at the beginning of the fifth century, commence the career of 
its fortunes. Accordingly, at the outset, we see principles 
the most incongruous existing together, neither in a state of 
open war, nor of acknowledged peace ; but jumbled together 
in inconstant and irregular strife, or in temporary compromise, 
or in unnatural amalgamation, or in limited yet lawless inde- 
pendence. From the fifth century to the ninth, there was 
no central principle for things to revolve around,—no rock of 
stability, amid the inconstant and flowing elements of dissolved 
society. 

But amid this confused interaction of various and potent 
influences, some of them early began to manifest a disposition 
to struggle for the ascendency. ‘The first attempt to bring 
society under the authority of general and uniform principles 
was made by compiling the laws of the barbarians. Still 
another, and a more effective one, was made in Italy, by 
Theodoric, and in the south of France, by Alaric, who 
respectively revived the ancient municipal system, and pro- 
mulgated collections of the Roman laws. In Spain, the 
hierarchy engaged in the work of civilization, and drew up 
the Visigothic code. In France, Charlemagne endeavored 
not only to conquer, but also to civilize the nations, from the 
Ebro to the Elbe. And in England, also, a similar under- 
taking was not long afterwards commenced by Alfred the 
Great. But none of all these efforts succeeded. Between 
the fifth and ninth century, no one element of civilization was 
strong enough to get the mastery over the discordant and 
refractory materials of society. 

It was not until towards the beginning of the tenth century, 
that the spirit of Feudalism, moving upon the face of the 
troubled waters of European life, dispelled at length the 
darkness of barbarism, and gave order to the society which 
before had been without form, and void. ‘The feudal system 
accomplished more for the individual, however, than it did 
for society. It gave birth to chivalry, with its gallant sense 
of honor, its imaginative romance, and its sentimental poetry. 
Shutting up the landed proprietor in his castle, along with his 
family, feudalism gave a preponderance to domestic manners, 
and an importance to woman, unknown in antiquity. Sur- 
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rounding the baronial lord with a band of retainers, and a 
host of dependent serfs, ready to share his pleasures in the 
chase, or to maintain his honor in the fight, it fostered all that 
was brave and generous in the chieftain, and cultivated in 
the breasts of his followers the sentiments of veneration and 
loyalty. Moreover, feudalism, endowing the possessor of a 
fief with almost absolute power over all within the circuit of 
his jurisdiction, gave to him a proud sense of personal inde- 
pendence, which furthered, in the end, the advancement of 
social freedom. But so strongly set were all the forces in 
this system towards individualism, that it could accomplish 
but little for the promotion of social order and the improve- 
ment of general laws. The great number of sovereign 
individuals, rendered the establishment of legal federative 
institutions impossible. ‘There was no guarantee for political 
rights, but that of the right of resistance; no efficient and 
acknowledged common law, save the law of force. 

Meanwhile, what was the church doing towards the estab- 
lishment of social order, and the improvement of man? Upon 
the individual it conferred no small benefit, by calling the 
most intelligent and virtuous, however humble their social 
position, to the highest and most important offices ; by soft- 
ening the rugged manners of the great, and elevating the 
moral sentiments of the poor; and by establishing schools 
and colleges for the education of the priesthood, which, being 
open to all who exhibited a degree of intellectual capacit 
sufficient to render them worthy of being candidates for the 
sacerdotal office, had the effect of arousing the mental activity 
of society at large. ‘The social state was also improved by 
the abolition of slavery, by the preservation and codification 
of the ancient civil and criminal laws, as well as by the 
suppression of violence, and of the constant wars which every 
where vexed the peace of society. On the contrary, the 
principle adopted by the church, of suppressing heresy by 
force, her support of despotism under the empire, and her 
attempt afterwards at the establishment of theocracy, were, it 
must be confessed, rather injurious than beneficial. ‘These 
results, good and bad, were not developed in any single age ; 
but, beginning in the early times of the imperial, and going 
on under the barbarian and the feudal, were not fully unfolded 
until under the theocratic church of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 
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The mists of the dark ages having at length cleared up, 
the Free Cities rise upon our sight. ‘These free corporate 
institutions made a conspicuous figure in history, as early as 
the eleventh century, and produced effects of the greatest 
importance on the progress of society, during the three or 
four centuries following. After the freedom of these cities 
had been consummated, there was formed the great social 
class of burgesses, composed at first of small traders and little 
landed or house proprietors, but three centuries afterwards 
also of lawyers, physicians, men of letters, and the local 
magistrates. From this class was destined, in time, to arise 
the body of citizens called the commons, the tiers état. 
And with the formation of this third estate, began that struggle 
between the different classes of society, which constitutes the 
great fact of modern history. ‘The moral effects, also, of 
municipal enfranchisement were very great. It gave, by 
degrees, to the timid and cowering burgess a heart for great 
enterprises, and rendered him equal to the fulfilment of manly 
and important responsibilities. The burgomaster of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, instead of having that length 
of girth, that love of indolence and potations, ascribed by 
Sir Walter Scott, in Quentin Durward, to the burgomaster of 
Liege, was a harnessed man of war, who slept, pike in hand, 
as alert, as hardy and as daring as the warlike noble, with 
whom he so frequently was obliged to contend. The exist- 
ence of two opposite forces, however, in the internal organ- 
ization of the free towns,—on the one hand, a general 
assembly of the inhabitants, and on the other, a government 
invested with almost unlimited power,—led, in the progress 
of time, to the formation of a burgess aristocracy, and a 
furious popular democracy, which, by their mutual conten- 
tions, prevented the cities generally from exerting that influ- 
ence on European civilization, which was produced by those 
in the south, from which the free. republics of later times 
derived their origin. 

Having noticed the rise and progress of the feudal aristoc- 
racy, of the church, and of the municipalities, our attention 
is next called to the crusades. ‘This great event, the first 
which sent an electric shock, at the same time, through every 
heart in Europe, by diminishing the number of small fiefs 
and petty proprietors, by concentrating property and power 
in the persons of the large landholders and the sovereigns, 
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and by giving to maritime commerce an impulse that enriched, 
beyond all previous experience, the free cities of Flanders 
and Italy, strengthened the central points of society, and 
introduced unity into variety and dispersion. The crusaders, 
moreover, returning from their travels with minds enlarged 
and liberalized by intercourse with foreign nations, by ac- 
quaintance with new modes of life, and by their experience of 
strange fortunes, caused the introduction of a freedom of 
thought, before unknown in Europe. Thus, by promoting 
personal independence, and the centralization of society, did 
the crusades prepare the way for the triumph of the fourth 
element of European civilization,—the idea of absolute power 
derived from the Roman empire. 

But before noticing the progress of this fourth element, we 
must first mention some unsuccessful endeavors to unite the 
separate portions of society into one nation, without destroy- 
ing, however, their distinctive character and privileges. In 
the thirteenth century, a fruitless attempt was made by the 
theocracy to subjugate the laity of Europe, and bring all 
other forms of social organization into subjection to the eccle- 
siastical. Between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, the 
Italian republics several times undertook the work of general 
organization; but in the end, the democratic principle, 
instead of taking possession of the entire social state, was 
itself driven for refuge into the walled towns of the Hanseatic 
league, and within the mountain ramparts of Switzerland. 
Attempts to bring under one and the same law the conflicting 
forces of the feudal nobility, the free cities, the monarchs and 
the clergy, were also made by the States-general of France, 
the Cortes of Spain and Portugal, the States of Germany, 
and the Parliament of England. And though every where 
unsuccessful, except in England, these endeavors subserved, 
notwithstanding, no unimportant purpose, in making protesta- 
tion, from time to time, against political servitude, and also 
proclamation of some of the great principles of social freedom. 

Then at length came the turn of monarchy to act its part 
on the stage; and, to state its effects on the progress of 
civilization in a single word, it fused the naturally repulsive 
powers, by which society had been so long kept, to a greater 
or less degree, in a state of disorganization, into two single 
forces, the government and the nation; thereby giving to 
society the form under which it continues to exist in Europe, 
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even to the present day. Founded in the fifteenth, the 
dominion of general interests and universal ideas was fully 
established in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ‘The 
nationality of France began to be formed, in her struggles to 
maintain the integrity of the French territory against the 
invasion of the English. In England, the nobility being 
greatly weakened by the wars of the two Roses, and the 
people considerably impoverished by the payment of taxes 
for the support of the hostilities against France, there was no 
power in the state to hinder the Tudors from completing the 
triumph of royalty. Similar was the course of things in 
Germany and Spain; while in Italy, the spirit of republican- 
ism having been extinguished, supreme power became con- 
centrated in the hands of one or more families. The original 
elements of European society, having worked their way 
through the changes of ten hundred years, at length reached 
their predestined point of union, and began to show the results 
of their development in national governments and consolidated 
nations. ‘The stage of events is now no longer occupied, 
except with great wars, great revolutions, great discoveries 
and great men. We have come to the times of Francis I, 
Charles V, and Henry VIII; of the revolution in the United 
Provinces, the uprise into importance of Sweden and Prussia, 
and the accession of Louis XIV; of the outbreak of the 
Protestant reformation, of the English grand rebellion, and of 
the thirty years’ war in eastern Europe. 

But amid a large number of events, all influencing, more 
_or less, the progress of civilization, we confine our attention 
to three great revolutions, one religious, one political, and one 
intellectual, which now appear on the theatre of European 
history ; and briefly inquire what were the effects produced 
by them on the progress of modern civilization. ‘The Pro- 
testant reformation,—that great insurrection of human reason 
against ecclesiastical domination,—produced an extension of 
freedom of thought and intellectual activity over the whole 
civilized portion of northern Europe. Moreover, bringing 
religion out of the monastery and the church, the reformation 
introduced it into the midst of common life ; and at the same 
time, preventing the clergy from intermeddling in politics, 
restored the independence of the temporal power. The 
religious revolution, securing freedom of opinion, was speedily 
followed by a civil revolution, extending liberty of action. 
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The human mind, set free by the reformation, gave birth in 
England to the grand rebellion, which was the triumph of 
liberal opinions over that absolute power in the temporal 
order, which had been built up from the ruins of ancient 
feudal and municipal liberty. To this great political move- 
ment, together with the succeeding revolution of 1688, is the 
world indebted, for the completion of the noble fabric of the 
English constitution,—a system of government combining all 
the elements of modern civilization, and one in which the 
conflicting principles of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy 
were all strongly represented, and harmoniously bound up 
together. Finally, Germany having originated the great 
religious reformation, and England the great civil reform, it 
was reserved for France to accomplish the grand intellectual 
revolution of modern times. Free inquiry, though it had 
reigned in England in the seventeenth century, went forth 
from France in the eighteenth, to make the conquest of 
Europe. Human reason, displaying an unprecedented bold-_ 
ness, undertook the task of reforming all things,— institutions, 
opinions, manners, and even man himself. This spiritual 
power, however, in becoming absolute, became likewise 
corrupt ; and in the end came to entertain a most unwise and 
ill-founded aversion to all existing opinions and institutions, 
and was led into delusion, error and tyranny. But it ren- 
dered the eighteenth century one of the grandest epochs in 
the history of the world ; and gave rise, in the nineteenth, to 
the French civil revolution,—the greatest event of modern 
times. 

Such, though briefly stated, is the able and convincing 
illustration, furnished by the history of M. Guizot, of the 
great doctrine of a progressive civilization of the human race. 

And now, from the summit of our argument, however 
imperfect, we can look back with no small degree of satisfac- 
tion, upon the long and painful struggle of humanity through 
all the past. Slowly, though surely, has. civilization been 
advancing from primeval barbarism, through good and evil, 
by war as well as by peace, by the fall of one nation, no less 
than the rise of another, by revolutions in church and state, 
though achieved not without blood. As man, born in the 
immaturity of infancy, has to develop himself by successive 
struggles with foes within and without, so has society pro- 
gressed from its cradle, amid constant conflicts between the 
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opposing principle of Ormusd and Ahriman. Very rare are 
the instances in which the vigor of youthful principles has 
been worsted, in the struggle with the imbecility of ancient 
and degenerate institutions ; and in no case has the future 
failed ultimately to prevail, and compel the past to pass away. 
The forward steps of fate could not be arrested by the patri- 
otism of Brutus, or the tears of Antoinette, any more than by 
the cruelty of Herod, the conservatism of Lord North, or the 
pusillanimity of other men. Demosthenes pleaded the cause 
of the past against Philip, who fought for the future, and 
failed ; Cicero likewise did against Cesar, and failed; Burke 
against the Napoleon of the future, and failed in like manner. 

We both justify and revere the past, however. We admire 
its beautiful sentiments. We honor many of its divine insti- 
tutions, which posterity will not willingly let die. We deem 
many of its principles more true and good than some of the 
opinions now-a-days paraded about as the latest discoveries. 
And while there is so little reverence for, antiquity in the 
community, we should be most unwilling to say aught that 
might make it less; for reverence is a virtue, which, while 
removing us from the nature of the depraved, approximates 
us to that of the seraph, who, as he bowed before the throne 
of the Eternal, poised on shining wings, “with twain did 
cover his face, and with twain his feet.”” We dwell with 
delight on those ancient times, when the client followed his 
patron to the forum, and the young warrior, his guardian to 
the field. We love to remember, that Cicero was once the 
attendant of Scevola, that Agricola was the tent companion 
of Suetonius, and that Xenophon saved the life of him in 
battle to whose lessons he listened in the academy. We feel 
proud, too, when bowing lowest before the noble creations of 
the pencil and the chisel of former days, as well as before 
the noble masters of art themselves, who look down upon us 
from their canvass, and stand breathing in their own marble. 
Nor would we deny to the imagination and to sentiment the 
beautiful stories of old tradition, or the golden days fabled 
by early bards, or the happy state: of incontaminate nature, 
depicted on the pages of the romanticists. Nevertheless, to 
the reason, it is not equally true that omne ignotum pro 

magnifico est. ‘The enlightened, philosophic mind cannot 
believe that the end of things was in the beginning, nor give 
its assent to the somewhat popular doctrine of progressing 
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backwards,—lest, in the end, it should be compelled to credit 
whatever a Manetho may have asserted respecting the splen- 
dors of the Egyptian monarchy one hundred thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. Let Asia repose amid the poppies 
with which antiquity has decked her couch: the eye of 
America dwells not only upon the beautiful and richly 
variegated landscape of the past, but, ever turned on the 
eee space of futurity, beams keen with ardor and with 
ope. 


ARTICLE Y. 


HISTORY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 


History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. By Wm. 
Hetuerincton. New York. Mark Newman. 1843. 
pp. 311. 12mo. 


Tue title of the Westminster Assembly is associated, in 
the minds of great numbers of persons religiously educated, 
both in America and Britain, with the most hallowed memo- 
ries of their earlier years. With the name of their Catechism, 
rises up the image of pious parents and of home instruction ; 
the recollection of a period of doctrinal knowledge, Christian 
stability and holy living. Almost involuntarily, the scenes 
once witnessed in many a happy family come back upon us, 
accompanied by a feeling of chastened melancholy, as we 
reflect that they are past; of gratitude for the means, still 
within our reach, of becoming wise unto salvation, and of 
training our children to be pillars in the church. Not many 
years ago, as the twilight hours of the Sabbath drew on, many 
were the houses in this country, in which the parents, with 
affectionate and solemn air, gathered around them their little 
flock of children and dependents. Soberness and benignity 
marked the bearing of the parents, casting a shade of rev- 
erent awe over the life and gaiety of childhood, and bidding 
the tide of outbreaking sportiveness retire to its proper 


bounds. The Lord’s day must be sanctified, because God 
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had required it; and scarcely might even the unconscious 
babe wear his accustomed smile, or the brother and sister 
speak lovingly, one to the other, lest it should be a violation 
of the proprieties of holy time. ‘Then the day was lived 
over again, as in a miniature exhibition. Memory was sum- 
moned to recall its pious services. ‘The conversation turned 
upon the sermons of the morning and afternoon, and their 
main views were repeated and impressed upon old and young. 
Then the good old catechism was recited, perhaps for the 
thousandth time ; the older children mastering the most knotty 
answers, and the younger, lisping the easier and shorter ones, 
drinking in, here and there, a conception of the great truths 
they were uttering, and laying up with patient attention the 
weighty sentences, which were to them the veil of truths to 
be afterwards revealed. Then came the chapters of the word 
of God, and the hymns which had been treasured up in the 
young hearts around the fireside, the testimonies of maternal 
interest and affection. Afterwards, the parents and older 
members of the household discussed together the doctrines of 
revelation, or gave their views of difficult passages, or talked 
over the hallowed record of Christian experience, till the fire- 
light grew dim, and gathering night reminded the circle of 
their repose. ‘Those were days, in which piety had no need 
to be nourished by continual excitement. Impulses had not 
assumed the place of principle. Christian growth was pro- 
moted, as the growth of plants, and of trees by the water- 
courses ; silently, but steadily, believers grew on, till they 
came to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
Rooted and grounded in the truths of the gospel, no winds of 
doctrine could shake their steadfastness. If error came in a 
garb of light, seeking for abettors, it was compelled to look 
for them among the ignorant and the neglected. ‘Then revivals 
of religion occurred, as the fruit of the stated ministrations of 
the gospel ; and their duration was long and cheering, as their 
fruits were abundant and genuine. ‘The pastor, from youth 
to reverend age, dwelt.in the same house, led the devotions 
of the same temple, and guided successively the parents and 
children in the right ways of the Lord. Many that were 
welcomed by him in blooming youth to the sacramental table, 
in hoary age received from the same hand the sacred symbols ; 
and he stood beside their graves, a sincere mourner, when 
earth was consigned to its kindred earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
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to dust. The countless benefits of home religious instruction, 
language cannot describe, nor thought compute. We suspect 
that the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism has held the 
front rank among the instrumentalities by which it has been 
promoted. It served as the basis of those lessons of truth 
from the living oracles, with which many parents, too modest 
to interpret the word of God for themselves, imbued the minds 
of their children. It laid the foundation for that strength of 
piety, and doctrinal clearness and noble endurance in the 
cause of sound orthodoxy, which the world has often seen 
and whose influence it has felt, within the last two centuries. 
Many of our church-members and ministers experience its 
benefits. The orthodoxy of New England failed, more than 
a quarter of a century since, doubtless, as the result, in 
part, of a defection in the habit of parental religious teaching. 
The notion came suddenly into vogue, that it was an infringe- 
ment of mental liberty for parents to teach their children a 
system of doctrinal truth. Hence catechetical instruction fell 
into disuse ; the Westminster Catechism was laid aside, and 
public sentiment declined the use, for any long space of time, 
of any substitute. With the development of the scheme of 
Sabbath schools, the parent, in many instances, transferred 
his responsibility to the weekly teacher. New manuals of 
instruction were adopted. ‘That which savored of the past, 
or was cherished in past ages, as if almost for that reason, 
came to be esteemed inferior. And in the change which has 
followed, it is a problem, whether more of good or evil has 
ensued. If, in some respects, we have gained, we are per- 
suaded, that, in others, much has been lost. How great an 
achievement it would be, to unite the past with the present, 
that we might enjoy the knowledge, the confirmation, the 
piety, the solid growth, the sterling worth of them both! 
What gain it would be, could our children add to the familiari- 
ty with the principles of biblical interpretation, which abounds 
in the present age, the treasure of a system of Christian doc- 
trine, distinctly apprehended by the understanding, cleared 
from. the objections of opposers, seen in its own symmetry 
and excellence and its relative fitness, and laid up in the 
memory, clothed in simple and easy words, fitly chosen by 
master minds, and married for ever, by an indissoluble union, 
to the views of truth which they are appointed to express ! 

The work of Mr. Hetherington possesses much value. It 
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gives, apparently, an honest account of the Assembly and its 
proceedings ; but still we regret the absence of minute reports 
of their sessions, which, though less important in a contem- 
poraneous age, would now possess immense interest. The 
deficiency, however, Mr. H. assures us, is inevitable, and can 
never be made up. Full notes were taken by several mem- 
bers of the Assembly, besides the manuscripts kept by the 
clerks; but in the period that has intervened, they are irre- 
coverably lost. One account states that the original journal 
was burned in the great fire in London, in 1666; and some 
aver that a copy of it, placed temporarily in the building oc- 
cupied by the House of Commons, was consumed with that 
edifice, in 1834. Hence, in many respects, we are forced to 
be contented with general statements, where we earnestly 
desire that which is full and specific. We are constrained, 
moreover, to say, that, in many respects, the account of the 
Assembly given by Neal in his “ History of the Puritans ” 
(Vol. E11, ‘Toulmin’s edition), is much more satisfactory than 
the work of Hetherington.* The latter seems to have had 
access to few, if any, sources of information, which were not 
known to the former. Neal, in his text and his Appendices, 
furnishes many items, extremely valuable m themselves, and 
necessary to a complete history of the Westminster Assembly, 
but which Hetherington wholly omits. A complete history of 
the Assembly ought not to presume too much on the previous 
knowledge of its readers. It should state every thing with 
as much minuteness as if they knew nothing. It is lawful, 
in such a work, to ask not only who took part in the delib- 
erations, and by what. means they came to their results, but 
what the results were, to which they came. We wish for the 
documents which they constructed. Hence we take special 
pleasure in examining the Thirty-nine Articles, as they 
amended them, printed in columns parallel with the articles 
in their origmal form, as we find them in Neal’s Appendix. 





* Mr. Hetherington, being a warm Presbyterian, as appears from many passages 
in his work, evidently takes pains to set every act and remark of his own people 
in a not unfavorable light. ea] being an Independent, gives all diligence that 
the Independents should have due honor. The Independents and Presbyterians, 
however, harmonized in so many points, both being Nonconformists, that justice 
to one is, in most cases, justice to both. But Neal was, probably, not entirely 
free from sectarian partiality. Crosby complains bitterly of his unjust treatment 
of the Baptists in England, of whom he professes to give a history in Vol. III, 


chap. 4. See Crosby’s History of the English Baptists, Vol.1, pp.2—8, 153, 227. 
London, 1739. 
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We like even to see the Scripture references appended to 
the Confession of Faith by their united authority. We can 
infer from them the Assembly’s interpretation of many difficult 
or doubtful passages, and gain some important light on the 
state of Biblical criticism among them. Their directory for 
public worship, we regard as a most interesting document. 
The same may be said of their paper in respect to the 
government of the church. All these, Hetherington omits ; 
perhaps, because he thought them sufficiently. familiar to his 
readers. But, if they are familiar in Scotland, they are not 
in this country. And, the American publisher should have 
secured the aid of some competent scholar to re-edit the work, 
with illustrations and additions from Neal, Baxter, Clarendon, 
Milton, Burnet, Lightfoot and others. ‘There is a vast differ- 
ence between a foreign book, properly edited, and sent forth 
from the press, enlarged, elucidated and confirmed, and a mere 
bookseller’s reprint. We deem it no assumption to say, that 
we have American scholars, who are competent to improve 
rita of the English books which come to our shores. We 

have accidentally fallen in with materials which were 
poe se by able men, perhaps abler men, beyond the sea. 
Our own mental demands may be a fit exponent of the de- 
mands of many others of our countrymen; and of such de- 
mands, the foreign author may have been utterly unconscious. 
The addition of a few pages, which would increase but little 
the expense of a book, would often add immensely to its value. 
And items of knowledge, brought, in this manner, out of 
store-houses not easily accessible, or not commonly known 
to exist, and placed in new relations, may increase vastly the 
fund of general information, wake new trains of thought-over 
which otherwise men would have slumbered, quicken into 
life dormant energies, and perhaps prove, in the end, benefac- 
tions to the world, calling forth lasting gratitude, and blessing 
both earth and heaven. 

The first chapter of the volume before us, comprising 95 
pages, equal to nearly one-third of the book, is occupied with an 
account of the state of things in Britain previous to the calling 
of the Westminster Assembly, and out of which the necessity 
for such a convocation arose. It is a valuable introduction 
to the main topic of the work. With the aid of a very 
minute and valuable table of contents, having the years, in 
which the successive eyents recorded took place, noted in the 
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margin, we can refer at once to any point which we desire 
to investigate. ‘The introductory chapter contains a con- 
densed statement of occurrences for nearly a hundred years 
before the meeting of the Assembly, from A. D. 1531 to 
A. D. 1642. Here we have an account of that deeply in- 
teresting period in England, which succeeded the develop- 
ment of the Reformation in Germany, and in other parts of 
the continent,—the vexation of Romanism, under the break- 
ing in of gospel light,—the efforts of darkness to recover its 
ancient dominion,—the mistake of the people in still giving 
heed, in some points, to tradition, instead of carrying out the 
great maxim, “ The Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion 
of Protestants,’’—and the troubles attendant on the new state 
of ecclesiastical affairs—a popery, in which the king assumed 
to be pope in his own nation ; the disseverment of the religious 
administration from foreign control, only that it might be 
bound in an equally disastrous union, by the establishment of 
a church-and-state policy at home; the restlessness among 
the more pious of the English nation, who were unable quietly 
to submit to a worship whose imposing forms still reeked with 
the spirit of papal grandeur, and manifested little more of the 
ardor of true religion than the pomp, and mincing forms, and 
senseless mummeries, and “ idolatrous gear,” of the system 
which they had left ; the cruel laws, passed against those who 
could not, for conscientious reasons, conform to the state re- 
ligion ; the actual execution of those laws, in fines, stripes, im- 
prisonment and death, inflicted on many, “‘ of whom the world 
was not worthy ;” and the growing discontent and dissension, 
consuming the vitals of the established church, and gradually 
separating the choicest spirits from her communion, till the 
calling of the Westminster. Assembly was submitted to by 
Parliament as a last resort,—a resort, through which it was 
hoped that peace might be restored to the nation, and the 
various parties drawn together under one spiritual banner. 
The history of the Westminster Assembly furnishes an 
additional illustration of the evils attendant on the union of 
church and state. It derived its existence from the fact of 
such a union. It was held together, and kept in action by it. 
It was prevented by it from accomplishing all the good which 
might have sprung from such a convocation. It was shackled 
by it in its discussions and decisions. And, though its judg- 
ments might be according to truth and righteousness, they 
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were liable, in every case, to be reversed or modified by the 
will of a worldly Parliament. No authority was accorded to 
the Assembly beyond that of an advisory council. ‘The Par- 
liament retained the nght to accept or reject, to receive or 
condemn their views of all ecclesiastical matters. Bishops 
and elders, theologians and learned men, the lights of the 
church, the supporters of religion and its institutions, the life- 
blood and breath of the Christian body, were made subject 
to unconverted politicians ; many of whom had little care for 
religion, and probably little knowledge of it. And according 
to the ultimate decision of the latter, the men, women and chil- 
dren of Britain were to be thenceforth required to worship God. 
Not the Scriptures, as every man should understand them for 
himself by a prayerful and candid perusal, but the voice of 
Parliament, must direct the order and discipline of the church 
of Christ, what mode of service God requires, what are the 
gospel ordinances, and who have a right to enjoy them ; who 
shall administer the symbols of the Christian faith, and in 
what manner they shall be administered. Wise men in the 
things of this world, they might be; far-seeing politicians, 
whose sagacity could penetrate the distant future, and pro- 
vide for the highest welfare of the throne; with prudent eye 
and steady hand they might guide the external destinies of 
the nation ; but who made them lords over God’s heritage ? 
By what jus divinum could Parliament claim authority to 
direct the internal affairs of the church, and to stand between 
the consciences of their fellow-men and the law of God? 
The evil of intermingling state policy with the matters of 
religion, seems to us to stand forth in strong relief in every 
part of the history of the Westminster divines. Nothing 
more, scarcely, is needed than the account of the frequent 
interference of Parliament in the Assembly’s deliberations, 
the attempts made to control their decisions, the artifices by 
which important results were hastened, or retarded, or finally 
prevented, and finally the incongruous exhibition of worldly 
men, set up as judges in the house of God,—to convince a 
well-balanced mind, that man has no right to join together 
that which God has put asunder; and that the marriage of 
the state to the church is a sin against Christ, the church’s 
only lawful bridegroom, which will always be productive of 
evil. 

The ordinance of Parliament, summoning the Assembly of 
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Divines to meet at Westminster, was issued June 12, A. D. 
1643. ‘They were chosen out of such lists as the knights 
and burgesses brought in, of persons best qualified in their 
several counties. ‘Two were chosen from each county ; 
though, according to Dr. Calamy, some counties had_ only 
one.* ‘The Parliament thought it best knew who were fittest 
to give advice, and therefore chose them all itself. Over 
and above this number, many of the most learned Episcopal 
divines were appointed to be members of the Assembly ; but 
they would not attend, because the king declared himself 
against it.t ‘The number of members, in the whole, was 172; 
viz., 10 lords, 20 commoners, and 142 ministers, including 
the Scottish members, and the superadded divines. ‘The As- 
sembly embraced “ men of all shades of opinions in matters of 
church government. In the original ordinance four bishops 
were named, one of whom actually attended on the first day, 


and another excused his absence on the ground of necessary 
duty.” 


*¢ Of the whole number, only 69 appeared the first day ; and general- 
ly, the attendance appears to have ranged between sixty and eighty. 
There are one hundred and twodivines named in the common editions of 
the Confession of Faith ; but several of these there named were not regu- 
lar in their attendance. Not more than from a dozen to a score spoke 
frequently ; many very learned and able men being content to listen, to 
think, and to vote. ‘The three scribes had no votes, being sufficiently 
employed in recording the propositions brought forward, the progress of 
the discussion, and the state of the vote when taken. Dr. Twisse, of 
Newbury, was appointed Proloeutor [by the Parliament], and after his 
death, he was succeeded by Mr. Herle; Dr. Burgess, of Watford, and 
Mr. White, of Dorchester, were assessors to the Prolocutor, to take 
the chair during his occasional absence.’’ 


The scribes were divines, out of the Assembly,—an ar- 
rangement agreed upon by vote, at the second meeting. 
Four shillings per day were allowed to each member during 
his attendance. The clerical portion of the Assembly, except 
the Scots and French, were in Episcopal orders, and most of 
them graduates of the English universities. ‘They appeared, 
not in their canonical habits, but chiefly in black coats and 
bands, in imitation of the foreign Protestants. 

Various opinions have been expressed by different writers 
of the characier of the Assembly, and of their competency to 





* Neal’s History of the Puritans, Vol. III, p. 76. 
t Baxter’s Life and Times, Vol. I, p. 67. 
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the service for which they were appointed. Milton assails 
them with great acrimony. He says they were “ not chosen 
by any rule or custom ecclesiastical, nor eminent for either 
piety or knowledge above others left out.” He affirms that 
‘the most part of them were such as had preached or cried 
down, with great show of zeal, the avarice and pluralities of 
bishops and prelates ;’’ and yet that “they wanted not bold- 
ness, to the ignominy and scandal of their pastor-like profes- 
sions, and especially of their boasted reformation, to seize into 
their hands, or not unwillingly to accept, besides one, some- 
times two or more of the best livings, collegiate masterships 
in the university, rich lectures in the city; setting sail to all 
winds that might blow gain into their covetous bosoms.” He 
accuses them, also, of “setting up a spiritual tyranny by a 
secular power, to the advancing of their own authority above 
the magistrates, whom they would have made their execu- 
tioner to punish church delinquencies, whereof civil laws 
have no cognizance.” Of the grounds of this last accusation, 
the history of sects differing from them in religious views will 
furnish some painful testimony. As to the rest, Mr. Orme 
suggests that the severity of Milton is only his revenge for a 
private quarrel. For, before the Assembly had denounced his 
work on the “ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” he speaks 
of them as “a select assembly,’—‘‘of so much piety and 
wisdom,’—‘‘ a learned and memorable synod,” in which 
‘piety, learning. and prudence were housed.”* Lord Clar- 
endon’s high-churchism foams over with unbounded rage. 
He says, “ Of about one hundred and twenty, of which that 
assembly was to consist, though by the recommendation of 
two or three members of the Commons, whom they were not 
willing to displease, and by the authority of the lords, who 
added a small number to those named by the House of Com- 
mons, a few very reverend and worthy men were inserted ; 
yet of the whole number there were not above twenty, who 
were not declared and avowed enemies to the doctrine or 
discipline of the church of England ; some of them infamous 
in their lives and conversations, and most of them of very 
mean parts in learning, if not of scandalous ignorance ; and of 
no other reputation than of malice to the church of England.” 
Clarendon here certainly gives a very disparaging account, if 





* Life and Times of Richard Baxter, by William Orme, pp. 63—70, Note. 
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he designs to speak truly, of the alumni of the British univer- 
sities. Mr. Orme, however, remarks, that these charges are 
utterly unfounded. ‘'The members of the Assembly were, 
in general, respectable for their talents and learning ; and all 
of them were highly respectable in point of character. It is 
equally untrue, that all, or even any considerable number of 
them, were enemies to the church of England.” Baxter, 
who was better acquainted with the members of the Assem- 
bly than either Clarendon or Milton, says,—‘‘‘The divines 
there congregated were men of eminent learning, godliness, 
ministerial abilities, and fidelity ; and, being not worthy to be 
one of them myself, 1 may the more freely speak the truth, 
even in the face of malice and envy ; that, as far as I am able 
to judge by the information of all history of that kind, and by 
any other evidences left us, the Christian world, since the 
days of the apostles, had never a synod of more excellent 
divines than this, and the synod of Dort.” 

Before the ordinance was issued for summoning the West- 
minster Assembly, the whole ecclesiastical system of England 
had been abolished by public authority. The Parliament, 
convinced that ‘‘ the government of the church by archbish- 
ops, bishops, their chancellors, commissaries, deans, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons and other ecclesiastical officers 
depending on the hierarchy, is evil, and justly offensive and 
burdensome to the kingdom, and a great impediment to re- 
formation and growth of religion,” resolved that it should be 
taken away. ‘The Assembly of Divines were called together, 
therefore, not for the purpose of confirming Episcopacy, or 
any other form of church government, then existing. Episco- 
pacy, though but recently the established religion, was nothing 
more to the nation, as a body, under the disjointed state of 
public affairs, than Presbyterianism, or Independentism, 
Anabaptism, Erastianism, or Brownism. _ Presbyterianism, 
it is well known, bore sway more widely among the people 
of Britain at that period, than any other ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. But it was an age of sects and divisions. The 
influence of the Reformation in Germany, more than a cen- 
tury before, and in England itself, liberating the people from 
papal bondage, had awakened the idea of universal freedom. 
Men began to see that there was as much reason for deliverance 
from the thraldom of prelacy, as from the thraldom of popery. 
They found it no more consistent with the rights of freeborn 
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mind, that it should be subjugated to one form of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, than to another,—to the king of England, as the 
defender of the Episcopal faith, than to the Roman pontiff, 
the defender of the papal. Hence, though the Presbyterians 
had greater strength than any other party, there were many 
adherents of the old church of England, besides Independents, 
and others. Presbyterianism gave the public mind a degree 

of freedom above that which it enjoyed under the dominion 
of Episcopacy ; Independentism, the modern Congregational- 
ism, a degree more than Presbyterianism ; ; and Brownism, 
forsaking the Scriptures and carrying to excess the principles 
of Independentism, beyond the authority of the word of God 
or the dictates of enlightened conscience,—as men are prone 
to carry even that which is good into an extreme which 
changes it into evil,—allowed a freedom, whose tendency was 
to irreligion, and atheism, and infidelity. 

It is remarked by our author, that “it may serve to show 
the wish of the Parliament to act with fairness, to state, that 
they named men of all shades of opinions in matters of church 
government, in order that the whole subject might be fully 
discussed.” Mr. Orme takes a less favorable view of this 
arrangement. He regards it as a stratagem of designing and 
artful men, who were willing to seem desirous of helping the 
cause of religion, and thus securing to themselves the affec- 
tions of the various ecclesiastical sects, while they had, in 
reality, no good aims to be accomplished. His language is: 

**Tt seems very doubtful whether the Parliament wished that the As- 
sembly should unite in a form of church government, to be imposed on 
the country. It was called to engage the attention of the Puritans, and 
to please the sects which were invited to send members to it. "The 
leading politicians of the period were too wise to suppose that men, so 
widely different in sentiment as those who were chosen to sit in this 
convocation, would ever agree in the divine right and universal obligation 
of any ecclesiastical system; and that they did not wish them to agree, 
seems probable from the fact, that in general, when there appeared an 
approach towards the completion of their ecclesiastical code, new diffi- 


culties or questions were always proposed to them, which ‘occasioned 
protracted debates and increasing differences.’ 


It would be, perhaps, impossible to assign the exact weight 
in the Assembly of the several ecclesiastical elements then 
existing in Britain. Archbishop Laud affirms that “ the 
greatest part of them were Brownists, or Independents, or 
New England ministers, if not worse ; or, at best, enemies to 
the doctrine and discipline of the church of England.” But 
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this was only prelatical bitterness, such as might be expected 
to come from the pen of such aman as Laud. Neal remarks, 
in reply, “In truth, there was not above six Independents in 
the Assembly, and not one New England minister, that I know 
of.” By Clarendon’s admission, about twenty of them were 
‘‘ Episcopal in their judgments.” But the king, having dis- 
approved the ordinance summoning the Assembly, by a royal 
proclamation issued June 22, and forbidden their meeting for 
the purposes therein mentioned under severe penalties, Tew 
of the Episcopal divines appeared at all; and those who did, 
after some time withdrew. After the withdrawal of the 
Episcopal divines, the Assembly was composed of three 
parties, the Presbyterians, Erastians, and Independents. 
The Independents, it appears, were very few. Neal has 
stated that there were “not above six ;” Baillie says there 
were “some ten or eleven.” ‘The Erastian party was made 

chiefly of lawyers and other secular persons; Selden 
and Whitelocke were their leading laymen; the celebrated 
Dr. Lightfoot and Coleman were their only divines, and 
even the former did not wholly agree with them. The 
Presbyterian party was, then, evidently, by far the most 
numerous. Presbyterianism was, moreover, the established 
religion of Scotland, and of the largest proportion of the 
Puritans throughout England. Here was, therefore, a bond 
of Christian fellowship between the north and the south; an 
index to the principles on which a political union might be 
formed, that should be satisfactory to the Scots. Scotland 
was desirous of entering into an international league and a 
religious covenant with England ; uniting the north and south 
of Britain under the same political creed and a religious uni- 
formity. England was no less desirous of union. 'The good 
men who constituted its bulwark and hope, were, therelore, 
naturally directed towards Presbyterianism, as the established 
form of government in the church; and the Assembly itself 
could not but be swayed by tendencies in this direction. 
The influence of the other parties would easily be ‘over- 
shadowed in their deliberations ; and their objections set aside 
by the authority of numbers, if not by force of argument. 

Of the principles of the Presbyterians and Independents, 
it is unnecessary for us to speak very largely. They were 
evangelical in their views of divine truth, subscribing, in the 
main, to the creed of the Reformed churches on the conti- 
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nent, but adhering especially to the Calvinistic confession of 
Geneva. Baxter complained that some of the more rigid of 
them “drew too near the way of prelacy, by grasping at a 
kind of secular power; not using it themselves, but binding 
the magistrates to confiscate or imprison men, merely because 
they were excommunicated ;” and also, that some of them 
‘‘were not tender enough to dissenting brethren, but too 
much against liberty, as others were too much for it.”* The 
Independents differed from the Presbyterians mainly on the 
question of church polity. ‘They maintained the republican 
principle of the authority of each individual church to trans- 
act its own affairs, to set apart its officers, to conduct its 
discipline, to receive and exclude members, acknowledging 
no statute-book but the Scriptures, and no head but Christ.t 
The founder of the Independents was John Robinson, pastor 
of a church of English emigrants at Leyden, whose memory 
will be fragrant as long as the history of the Plymouth pil- 
grims is recollected, or toleration and religious freedom have 
charms which appeal to the heart of a son of New England. 

The Erastians were the third party in the Assembly.{ In 
the language of Baillie,—‘‘ Most of the lawyers are strong 
Erastians, and would have all the church government depend 
absolutely upon the Parliament.” Of Selden, he says, “ this 
man is the head of the Erastians; his glory is most in the 
Jewish learning; he avows every where that the Jewish 
state and church were all one; and that so in England it 
must be, that the Parliament is the church.” It was a 
natural result of this idea, that as God was the head both of 
the Jewish church and state, in the hierarchy, so the king, 
appointed to be God’s vicegerent and earthly representative, 
is to be head both of the Christian church and state, wielding, 





* Baxter’s Life and Times, Vol. I, p. 73. 

t In explaining his principles, Mr. Robinson uses the following language : Cetum 
quemlibet particularem esse totam, integram et perfectam ecclesiam ex suis par- 
tibus constantem, immediate et independenter ese ad alias ecclesias), sub ipso 
Christo.”—-Apologia, cap. 5, p. 22, quoted in Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 
Vol. II, p. 252, Note. Glasgow, 1828. 

{ Erastianism had some bitter enemies in the Assembly. Mr. George Gilespie, 
one of the Scots commissioners to that body, wrote a volume against it, entitled, 
“Aaron’s Rod blossoming,” which contains the following amusing account of 
Erastianism :—“ The father of it is the old serpent; its mother is the enmity of 
our nature against the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ; and the midwife, who 
brought this unhappy brood into the light of the world, was Thomas Erastus, 
doctor of medicine at Heidelberg. The Erastian error being born, the breasts 
which gave it suck were profaneness and self; its strong food, when advanced in 
growth, was arbitrary government ; and its careful tutor was Arminianism.”—Baz- 
ter’s Life and Times, Vol. I, p. 71, note. 
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at the same time, a spiritual and a temporal authority over 
his subjects. It will easily occur to the reader, that the 
theory that “‘the Jewish state and church were all one,” 
was not confined to the age of the Westminster Assembly. 
The theory of the Erastians, as stated by Hetherington, is as 
follows : 





‘¢ That the pastoral office is only persuasive, like that of a professor 
over his students, without any direct power; that baptism, the Lord’s 
supper, and all other gospel ordinances, were free and open to all; and 
that the minister might state and explain what were the proper qualifi- 
cations, and might dissuade the vicious and unqualified from the com- 
munion, but had no power to refuse it, or to inflict any kind of censure. 
The punishment of all offences, whether of a civil or a religious nature, 
belonged, according to this theory, exclusively to the civil magistrate. 
The tendency of this theory was, to destroy entirely all ecclesiastical 
and spiritual jurisdiction, to deprive the church of all power of govern- 
ment, and to make it completely the mere ‘ creature of the state.’ ”’ 








In this theory of the Erastians, we see again the tendency 
of the human mind to reaction and extremes. Prelacy had 
given all power to the head of the church, the archbishop, 
for the time being. LErastianism takes away the whole, and 
gives it to the civil authority. Prelacy had ruled with a 
rod of iron. Erastianism affirms that the pastoral power is 
only persuasive. Prelacy had put the church above the 
state. Erastianism places the church below the state, giving 
it no right to govern or direct, to yield or refuse ; but render- 
ing it wholly dependent for its authority on the civil arm. 
The influence of this theory was felt, especially, in the dis- 
cussions of the Assembly concerning church government and 
discipline. 

The Westminster Assembly were employed in debating 
and perfecting a Directory for Public Worship, a uniform 
Confession of Faith, a Form of Church Government and 
Discipline, and a Catechism. ‘The first session was held 
July 1, 1643, and the last, Feb. 22, 1649. Thus they 
continued to maintain their formal existence five years, six 
months, and twenty-two days, in which time they had held 
1163 sessions. ‘They were then changed into a Committee 
for the trial and examination of ministers, and continued to 
hold meetings for this purpose every Thursday morning, till 
March 25, 1652, when Oliver Cromwell, having forcibly 
dissolved the Long Parliament, by whose authority the 
Assembly had been at first called together, that Committee 
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also broke up, and separated without any formal dissolution, 
and as a matter of necessity.” Asa proof of the labor and 
caution with which they proceeded, in coming to their 
decisions, it is sufficient to say, that the whole body was 
divided into three equal Committees, each with its chairman, 
who examined and reported on the topics entrusted to them, 
and prepared them for discussion by the Assembly. Their 
debates, of which we have account, were discriminating, often 
learned, and, if we may believe the historians, always thorough. 
They debated the right of a congregation to ordain its own 
officers, for ten days; and the first fifteen of the thirty-nine 
articles of the creed of the English church, ten weeks. They 
were engaged upon the Confession of Faith, or the Rules of 
Discipline (from a confusion in the style of Neal, it does not 
appear which of the two, or whether both combined), for a 
year and a half. 

We do not design, in this article, to follow the Assembly 
into the several steps of their progress, or to exhibit, in extenso, 
the results of their deliberations. To do it would occupy 
more space than we can devote to the topic, besides leading 
us too much into detail. A brief review of their procedure 
is all that will be attempted. 

After the necessary preliminary arrangements were com- 
pleted, “the Parliament sent the Assembly an order to 
revise the Thirty-nine Articles, for the purpose of simplifying, 
clearing and vindicating the doctrines therein contained.” 
The Scottish commissioners had not yet arrived. Nor did 
they appear, until after the “ Solemn League and Covenant,” 
proposed by the Scottish Assembly as a bond of union 
between the two nations, had been acceded to by the Di- 
vines. On the 15th of September, they were received into 
that body, with great courtesy. The discussion of the docu- 
ment just mentioned, which was read and debated, article by 
article, interrupted for a season the business in hand. But 
afterwards it was resumed, and continued until Oct. 12, 
1643, when an order came from Parliament, directing the 
Assembly “to confer and treat among themselves of such a 
discipline and government as may be most agreeable to God’s 
holy word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace of 
the church at home, and nearer agreement with the church 
of Scotland, and other reformed churches abroad . . . and 
touching and concerning the Directory of Worship, or Liturgy, 
to be hereafter in the church.” 
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The Thirty-nine Articles, with the alterations made in 
them by the Assembly, are printed in parallel columns in 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, Vol. V, Appendix No. VII. 
On the restoration of Episcopacy, the changes made in the 
Articles were rejected, and in the Book of Common Prayer, 
they appear again as they stood originally. It is interesting 
to know on what principles the divines proceeded, in their 
decisions, and specially interesting to observe what authority 
they conceded, at least theoretically, to the Holy Scriptures. 
At the second session, a series of instructions was laid before 
the Assembly, directed by the Parliament, of which the fifth 
was, ‘ what any man undertakes to prove as necessary, he 
shall make good out of Scripture.” A solemn protestation 
was taken by every member of the Assembly, before his 
admission to sit and vote, and read afresh every Monday 
morning, that its influence might be constantly felt, which 
commences with these words: “I, , do seriously 
promise and vow, in the presence of Almighty God, that in 
this Assembly, whereof I am a member, I will maintain 
nothing in point of doctrine but what I believe to be most 
agreeable to the word of God.” ‘The commissioners of the 
Scottish Assembly may be regarded as the representatives 
and exponents, in the Westminster convocation, of the prin- 
ciples of the Scottish reformers, who, “believing that God’s 
word contained the only authoritative direction for doing 
God’s work, made their sole appeal to the law and the testi- 
mony; and, though they respected the great continental 
reformers, they sought the principles of doctrine, discipline 
and church government from no foreign model, but from the 
Holy Scriptures alone.’’ ‘This statement, it is true, is the 
mere assertion of Hetherington, whose partiality for Presby- 
terian principles might have betrayed him into the opinion, 
that, whatever is Presbyterian, is, therefore, scriptural. But, 
with a very few exceptions, resulting from the prejudices 
of early habit and education, and in things in which they 
were blinded by the prevalent practices among Christians, 
they seem to have acted up to this rule. One of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, as revised by the Assembly, asserts that ‘“ Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be believed as an article of faith, or necessary to 
salvation.” After the Assembly had transmitted to Parlia- 
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ment the Confession of Faith, on the third of December, 
1646, Parliament ordered, on the seventh, “five hundred 
copies of it to be printed, for the members of both houses ; 
and that the Assembly do bring in their marginal notes, to 
prove every part of it by Scripture,”—a task on which they 
expended three months and twenty-two days. How far the 
Assembly adhered to the Scriptures, as the only rule of faith 
and practice, we must judge by comparing the results of their 
labors with the word of God. These harmonize with our 
own views, “ for substance of doctrine,” in most points ; but 
there are a few, in which they seem most evidently to have 
mistaken “ the mind of the Spirit.” Take, for example, what 
is said in the “ Directory for Public Worship,” of the instruc- 
tions to be given by the officiating minister, on the occasion 
of the baptism of a child. 


‘* Before baptism, the minister is to use some words of instruction, 
touching the institution, nature,use and ends of this sacrament, shewing: 

‘¢ That it is instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ: that it is a seal of 
the covenant of grace, of our ingrafting into Christ, and of our union 
with him, of remission of sins, regeneration, adoption, and life eternal. 
That the water in baptism representeth and signifieth, both the blood of 
Christ, which taketh away all guilt of sin, original and actual, and the 
sanctifying virtue of the Spirit of Christ against the dominion of sin and 
the corruption of our sinful nature: that baptizing, or sprinkling and 
washing with water, signifieth the cleansing from sin by the blood and 
for the merit of Christ, together with the mortification of sin, and rising 
from sin to newness of life, by virtue of the death and resurrection of 
Christ : that the promise is made to believers and their seed ; and that 
the seed and posterity of the faithful, born within the church, have by 
their birth, interest in the covenant, and right to the seal of it, and to 
the outward privileges of the church under the gospel, no less than the 
children of Abraham in the time of the Old Testament; the covenant 
of grace, for substance, being the same ; and the grace of God, and the 
consolation of believers, more plentiful than before: that the Son of 
God admitted little children into his presence, embracing and blessing 
them, saying, ‘for of such is the kingdom of God:’ that children, by 
baptism, are solemnly received into the bosom of the visible church, 
distinguished from the world and them that are without, and united with 
believers ; and that all who are baptized in the name of Christ, do re- 
nounce, and, by their baptism, are bound to fight against, the devil, the 
world, and the flesh : that they are Christians and feederally holy before 
baptism, and therefore are they baptized; that the inward grace and 
virtue of baptism is not tied to that very moment of time wherein it is 
administered, and that the fruit and power thereof reacheth to the whole 
course of our life: and that outward baptism is not so necessary, that 
through the want thereof the infant is in danger of damnation, or the 
parents guilty, if they do not contemn or neglect the ordinance of Christ, 
when and where it may be had. 
** In these, or the like instructions, the minister is to use his own 
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liberty and godly wisdom, as the ignorance or errors in the doctrine of 
baptism, and the edification of the people, shall require.’’* 


‘We doubt if these views exhibit the true sense of Scripture. 
To some portions of them, we suspect even the stoutest 
advocates of infant baptism would be unwilling to subscribe. 
In the composition of this portion of the Directory, we are 
constrained to believe that the Assembly were too incautious 
in their interpretation of the passages, by which they supposed 
that these instructions were confirmed. ‘The same may be 
said of the following rubric, in respect to the method of 
administering the ordinance: 


‘* As he pronounceth these words, [I baptize thee, etc.,] he is to 
baptize the child with water; which, for the manner of doing it, is not 
only lawful, but sufficient, and most expedient to be, by pouring or 
sprinkling of the water on the face of the child, without adding any 
other ceremony.”’ 


When this rubric came up for discussion, the Assembly, 
almost of necessity, took action on the subject of baptism. As 
neither Neal nor Hetherington have enlightened us on this 
point, it may be well here to state what their action was. In 
Dr. Lightfoot’s Journal of the Assembly, under date of .- 
August 7, referring to the case in question, he says : 


** Then fell we upon the work of the day ; which was about baptizing 
‘of the child, whether to dip him or sprinkle.’ And this proposition, 
‘It is lawful and sufficient to besprinkle the child,’ had been canvassed 
before our adjourning, and was ready now to vote. But I spake against 
it, as being very unfit to vote, that it is lawful to sprinkle, when every 
one grants it. Whereupon, it was fallen upon, sprinkling being grant- 
ed, whether dipping should be tolerated with it. And here fell we 
upon a long and large discourse, whether dipping were essential, or 
used in the first institution, or in the Jews’ custom. Mr. Coleman 
went about, in a large discourse, to prove n'2U to be dipping over- 
head. Which I answered at large,—as, 1. Aben Ezra, on Gen. 35, 
says, the Sichemites were admitted to Jacob’s house by n4v2u; and 
yet there was no water there, but only Jacob’s well. 2. R. Sol., on 
Ex. 24, saith that Israel was entered into covenant with sprinkling of 
blood and 95°20; which Paul, Heb. 9, expounds of sprinkling of water. 
3. That John the Baptist sometimes preached and baptized, in places 
where he could not possibly dip the parties baptized. ‘This was backed 
by divers, and it cost a long discourse to prove it; and, in conclusion, I 
proposed this to the Assembly,—to find, in all the Old Testament, 
where ‘ baptizare,’ when it is used ‘ de sacris,’ and ‘ in actu transeunte,’ 
is not used of sprinkling. It is said, indeed, that the priests washed 
their bodies, and the unclean washed himself in water; but this was 
not ‘ actio transiens.’ 





* Directory for Public Worship. See Neal’s History of the Puritans, Vol. V, 
p. 334. Appendix No. VII. 
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‘‘After along dispute, it was at last put to the question, whether the 
Directory should run thus: ‘the minister shall take water, and sprinkle 
or pour it with his hand upon the face or forehead of the child.’ And 
it was voted so indifferently, that we were glad to count names twice ; 
for so many were unwilling to have dipping excluded, that the votes 
came to an equality within one: for the one side was 24, the other 25; 
the twenty-four for the reserving of dipping, and the twenty-five against 
it. And there grew a great heat upon it. And when we had done all, 
we concluded upon nothing in it; but the business was recommitted. 

*“* Thursday, Aug. 8. ‘Then fell we upon our work about dipping in 
baptism ; and first it was proposed by Dr. Burgess, that our question 
proposed yesterday might be proposed again. And this cost some time, 
before we could get off this business. At last it was put to the ques- 
tion, whether the question put yesterday should be more debated before 
determined ; and it was voted affirmatively. And so we fell upon the 
business ; and I first proposed that those that stand for dipping should 
show some probable reason why they hold it. Dr. Temple backed me 
in the thing ; and Mr. Marshall began; and he said that he doubted 
not that all the Assembly concluded that dipping was lawful. I flatly 
answered, that I hold it unlawful, but an :@eAofgyoxela; and therefore 
desired that it might be proved. But it was first thought fit to go to 
the business by degrees. And so it was first put to the vote, and voted 
thus affirmatively, ‘ that pouring on of water, or sprinkling of it, in the 
administration of baptism, is lawful and sufficient.’ But 1 excepted at 
the word ‘ lawful,’ as too poor; for that it was asif we should put this 
query, ‘ Whether it be lawful to administer the Lord’s supper in bread 
and wine?’ and I moved that it might.be expressed thus: ‘It is not 
only lawful, but also sufficient,’ and it was done so accordingly. But 
as for the dispute itself about dipping, it was thought fit and most safe 
to let it alone ; and to express it thus in our Directory: ‘ He is to bap- 
tize the child with water, which, for the manner of doing is not only 
lawful, but also sufficient, and most expedient, to be by pouring or 
sprinkling water on the face of the child, without any other ceremony.’ 
But this cost a great deal of time about the wording it.’’ * 


There are other points in which the Westminster Assembly 
appears to us to have exceeded the teachings of the New 
Testament. We except to several doctrines set forth in the 
‘Form of Church Government.’ Attached, as we are, to 
the principle of church independency, we have little fellow- 
ship for a system which militates against it. Still less can we 
look with favor upon the supremacy of an unconverted civil 
body over the acts of the church; to which the Assembly, 
grasping after the reins of political authority, tamely submitted. 
By an ordinance dated Oct. 20, 1645, the Parliament was 
constituted a supreme court of appeals in cases of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline ; and the certificate of a civil magistrate that an 
individual had been capitally convicted, a sufficent basis for 





* Works of Dr. Lightfoot, Vol. XIII, p. 299—301. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXil. 714 
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church censure and exclusions, as if Christ had not appointed 
the church, by its very nature, a supreme court in respect to 
the offences of its members, and given it a separate authority 
to acquit or condemn a member accused, according to the 
testimony elicited in its own independent trial of the case. 
We dislike the enforcement of religious forms and creeds by 
temporal force. ‘The Parliament, acting as the agents of the 
Assembly, in order to enforce their Directory, forbade, by a 
decree dated Aug. 23, 1645, “the use of the common prayer 
book in any church, chapel, or place of public worship, or in 
any private place or family, under penalty of five pounds for 
the first offence, ten for the second, and for the third, a year’s 
imprisonment. Such ministers as do not observe the Direc- 
tory, in all exercises of public worship, shall forfeit forty 
shillings ; and they who, with a design to bring the Directory 
into contempt, or to raise opposition to it, shall preach, write, 
or print any thing in derogation of it, shall forfeit a sum of 
money not under five pounds, nor more than fifty, to be given 
to the poor.” If Jesus Christ has established the church, 
and is its corner-stone, it has no occasion for the support of 
the civil authority. If it is an organization jure divino, let it 
look to heaven for protection and confirmation. The civil 
arm cannot.reach it. An appeal to, or an intermingling with, 
political organizations will weaken, more than it will aid it. 
The Westminster divines made many important changes 
in the forms of public worship. ‘They abolished the form of 
prayer, and prescribed, in a general manner, the topics on 
which the officiating clergyman might enlarge. ‘They pro- 
hibited the sign of the cross, and the employment of god- 
fathers and godmothers in baptism. ‘They changed the altar 
with rails to a communion table, and the kneeling posture, in 
which the elements were formerly received, to a sitting one. 
The saints’ days were given up, and, in the Directory for 
public occasions, no service is appointed for the burial of the 
dead. But the Form of Church Government occupied more 
of their time, and was debated with by far the most zeal. 
Here the various parties in the Assembly were most likely to 
divide. Education, habit, preference, political considerations, 
self-love, exerted their influence to draw them in one direc- 
tion ; the word of God and enlightened conviction of rectitude, 
in another. More difficulties surrounded this topic than any 
other. Custom and tradition had darkened the light of the 
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divine word, and rendered its instructions dubious, in their 
sight. What the Presbyterians affirmed, the Independents 
denied, and the opposite; while the Erastians, with their 
radical spirit, were arrayed, in some respects, against them 
both. -Every point was sternly contested, and the utmost 
ingenuity displayed by each party in evading the arguments 
of their crafty opponents. It is astonishing that the Pres- 
byterians, though they outnumbered the other sects in the 
Assembly, were ever able to establish their own forms of 
church polity. It is, perhaps, to be attributed, at least in 
part, to the wily manner in which each party strove for the 
wording of the contested propositions in their formulas ; 
agreeing only upon statements which might be capable of 
a twofold construction, according as every man saw fit to 
understand them. 

The Directory for Public Worship and the Form of Church 
Government and Discipline having been ordained, nothing 
remained but to prepare the Confession of Faith, the 
larger Catechism, for public teaching, and the smaller, for 
the instruction of children. ‘They entered upon this work 
towards the close of the year 1644; but on account of 
various hindrances, they accomplished but little till towards 
the close of May, 1645. They attempted to construct the 
Catechism on the basis of the Confession of Faith, in such a 
way that it should comprise the same doctrines, and no other. 
The Shorter Catechism was presented to the House of Com- 
mons, Nov. 5, 1647, and the Larger, which was a more 
laborious work, both on account of its fulness, and the Scrip- 
ture references in the margin, April 14, 1648. On the 15th 
of September following, an order was issued by Parliament, 
commanding them to be printed for public use. It is now 
impossible to ascertain by whom the Catechism was drawn 
up. The probability is, that it is to be attributed to no single 
hand; but as every part of the work of the Assembly was 
transacted through committees, and the reports of those com- 
mittees afterwards debated and corrected by the whole body, 
so the Catechism was, doubtless, prepared in committees and 
amended by the whole. 

It is not difficult, now, after the lapse of two hundred 
years, to form some estimate of the value of the labors of the 
Westminster Assembly. But it is harder to discriminate be- 
tween the influence that proceeded out from them, and the 
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influences derived from other sources, which have wrought 
either good or evil, for the church and the world. They were 
not free from the frailties incident to our race. Their de- 
cisions were not, in every case, in harmony with the word of 
God. ‘They assigned undue importance, in some instances, 
to custom and tradition. ‘They gave their influence in favor 
of a forced conformity, and encouraged the union of church 
and state. But through their instrumentality, the teachings 
of the word of God in respect to the great doctrines of the 
evangelical system were brought into clear light. The glory 
of a spiritual faith which had shone among the hills of Scot- 
land, was made to penetrate England, and mingle with its 
dim fires of gospel truth, to give them a brighter glow, and 
at the same time, to yield a fostering heat, which promoted, 
even in that irreligious and restless age, the growth of a pure 
Christianity. ‘The truths which they sought out and set in 
order in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, the Jerusalem chamber, 
and the House of Convocation, travelling across the ocean, 
and working their way among the solitudes of New England, 
have illuminated many a young mind; aided the work of 
parental instruction ; implanted correct views of doctrine in 
Christian converts; given stability and comfort to private 
believers, confirmation to the church, and power to the pulpit. 
Eprror. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


NEANDER ON THE PARABLES OF CHRIST. 





Translated from his “ Das Leben Jesu Christi, in seinem 
geschichtlichen Zusammenhange und seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung.” By H. B. Hacxerr, Professor in New- 


ton Theological Institution. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 220.] 


§ 9. Activity in the kingdom of God. (a.) Parable of the vineyard, 
or the wicked vine-dressers, Matt. 21: 33—41; intimation of the rejection 
of the Jews and the call of the heathen. 





Tue kingdom of God may be contemplated under two 
aspects,—the one that of enjoyment in it, the other that of 
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labor for it; or the kingdom of God in its consummation, as 
the communion of the redeemed, and this kingdom in its 
gradual development on earth, as demanding the labor of 
men for its promotion. ‘To this two-fold view correspond the 
different illustrations of the feast and the vineyard. ‘The 
parable of the vineyard, as likewise that of the supper, is 
used for the purpose of indicating the rejection of the Jewish 
nation, and the call of the heathen. Matt. 21: 33. As the 
proprietor of the vineyard has employed all suitable means 
for its cultivation, so God has done every thing which wisdom 
could suggest, for the prosperity of his kingdom among the 
Jews. It is now left with them to use faithfully the. means 
of culture which have been provided for them. As the 
owner of the vineyard has a right to require of those to whom 
he has leased his property, a certain proportion of the fruits 
in the time of harvest, so God demands of the Jews, to whom 
he has committed the theocracy, as an inheritance to be 
improved and cultivated, the fruits of a life corresponding 
with their privileges. After the previous messengers of God, 
who were commissioned to call the nation to repentance, had 
been received with a hostile spirit, and put to death, God 
sends his Son, who is the destined heir of the vineyard, the 
king of the theocracy. But as they i in like manner refuse to 
honor him, and even take his life, in order to render them- 
selves entirely independent, the divine judgment is threatened 
against the guilty people; the theocratic relation, which has 
hitherto existed, will cease ; and the kingdom of God pass to 
other nations that shall bring forth the fruits which corre- 
spond to it. 

§ 10. Parable of the talents and the one pound, Matt. 25: 14—30, 
Luke 19: 12—27; the simpler form in Matthew; the difference; the 
truth and application common to both. 

Here are to be considered further those parables in which 
labor for the kingdom of God, with such gifts as men have 
had entrusted to them, is represented under the figure of a 
capital, which the proprietor loans on interest. A comparison 
of the parables, Matt. 25: 14, and Luke 19: 12, furnishes 
us with another example of the manner in which a more 
complex parable has arisen from a simpler one. In the first 
form of these parables, the subject of discourse is merely the 
relation of Christ to his disciples, as his organs for the spiritual 

development of his kingdom among mankind. Under the 
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figure of the master, travelling into a distant country, he 
presents himself with reference to his departure from his 
followers. ‘The different number of the talents, which are 
given to each one, according to the measure of his ability, for 
the purpose of being improved by trade, is a figure of the 
smaller or greater sphere of labor for the cause of God, which 
has been assigned to each one, according to the measure of 
his power.* The principal thought is as follows: The 
question, as regards his acceptance, is not, whether a person, 
in proportion to his peculiar powers, and the wider or narrower 
sphere of action in which he is placed, has accomplished much 
or little, —but whether he has applied his talents, and improved 
his opportunities, whatever their number and extent, with 
conscientious zeal and faithfulness. It is the disposition alone 
which determines the moral worth of the service;. and this 
disposition receives, consequently, the same praise, whether 
an individual, as compared with his means and facilities, has 
accomplished more or less. ‘Thus the Master, in receiving 
the account from his servants, says the same to him who, 
with five talents, had gained five others, which he says to the 
one who, with two, had gained other two. ‘The only ser- 
vant censured is he who, with more limited powers, had been 
appointed to a narrower circle of labor; and this condemna- 
tion he incurs, not because he had not effected more, but 
because he had not exerted himself in proportion to his 
ability; because he had suffered his fewer talents to lie 
unimproved, and had accomplished nothing for the kingdom 
of God. ‘The two servants, who improve their talents, and 
restore them doubled to their owner, correspond manifestly to 
different classes of men; and we cannot doubt, that Christ 
intended, also, in the description of the third, to set forth an 
exemplification of actual character. He might, of course, 
have designated the individual, to whom a greater number of 
talents had been entrusted, as the one who was unfaithful in 
the use of the capital committed tohim. Why, then, it may 
be asked, is this trait ascribed particularly to him who was 
accountable for least? ‘The reason certainly is, that Christ 









* We might suppose the talents to denote the measure of the different gifts 
which individuals possess, if this construction were not excluded by the words, 
xara tv Wiay dévatuv—by which something is presupposed, which is deter- 
mined by the id/a divauts of each one, and is, therefore, itself distinct from 
this. 
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had in view the person, who would derive an excuse for his 
inactivity from the inferiority of his gifts, and the restricted 
circle of his influence. ‘There are those who ere disposed to 
compare themselves with others, who have been more liberally 
endowed by nature, and placed by Providence in wider fields 
of action, and to say,—‘ for what can I be accountable, to 
whom so little has been committed?’ The nature of the 
apology, which the possessor of the one talent makes for his 
conduct, enables us to determine still more exactly what 
particular character is here meant. He appears as one of 
those, who entertain suspicions of the justice of their Lord. 
He stands in fear of him, as disposed to be unreasonably 
severe, to exact more of him than could be performed ; and 
in order, therefore, to be secure against losing any part of his 
talent, he buried it in the earth. We are led, in seeking for 
an appropriation of this trait, to think most naturally of one 
who is conscientious, rather than enlightened with just views 
of the gospel. ‘The prospect of encountering his Judge, fills 
him with fear and misgiving. He shrinks from the tempta- 
tions of life, fears to trust himself to the dangers of the world, 
and seeks in seclusion from it, and in indolent repose, the 
consciousness of such virtue as consists in exemption from 
outward solicitations. ‘There were those among the disciples, 
perhaps, to whom the prospect of this approaching conflict 
with the world might have suggested the thought of such re- 
tirement from it ; especially in the case of those, who, whether 
with reason or without it, were accustomed to entertain least 
confidence in themselves, while they were deficient also in a 
proper confidence in God. 

The parable in Luke is distinguished from that in Matthew 
by a more complex character ; since, while that which ts com- 
mon to both appears in a different modification, it exhibits to 
us the conduct of Christ, not only towards his disciples, but 
towards the enemies of his government. ‘The existence, 
however, of such a partial similarity and partial diversity 
warrants by no means the assertion,* that we have, in these 
parables of the insurgent husbandmen and of the talents, 
two different illustrations, which have been incongruously 
blended together. For this assertion we should have some 
ground, only in case there could be found no instance else- 





* This has been affirmed by Strauss. 
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where of the expansion of a parable into one of greater ful- 
ness; or unless it could be clearly shown, that the parable 
consists of parts which are essentially dissimilar, and incapable 
of any natural connection. But neither of these cases can 
be made out here.* Further, the union of these two parts 
in the last parable agrees well with the relations of time under 
which, and the object for which, according to the narrative 
of Luke, Christ delivered this parable. It seems, as he left 
Jericho, on his last journey to Jerusalem, accompanied by 
the shouting multitude, and when the disciples were expect- 
ing the establishment of a visible kingdom, that the Saviour 
uttered this parable, in order to give a new direction to their 
expectations and prospects. There were three points, on 
which he would fasten their thoughts,—upon the opposition 
which he was to encounter at Jerusalem, upon his approaching 
departure from them and subsequent return to vanquish his 
enemies and establish triumphantly his kingdom, and finally, 
upon their own duty, as his friends and disciples. Instead 
of standing idly aloof in the mean time, and expecting the 
triumph of the Messiah’s kingdom, as a spontaneous move- 
ment, without any co-operation of their own, it belonged to 
them to use their incessant efforts to help forward its exten- 
sion. ‘The intimation of the departure of Christ from the 
earth, of his ascension to heaven, and his return to inflict 
judgment on the rebellious nation whom God had so highly 
favored, is more distinctly unfolded in this parable than in 
any other. It presents to us a man of rank, who travels into 
a distant country io the court of the emperor, to receive from 
him the government over his countrymen, and then to return 
again to them with royal dignity and power. Under this 
figure Christ designates himself, his departure, his ascension 
to heaven, where he is constituted by God theocratic king, 
and whence he descends again to exercise his contested royal 
authority. His subjects who rebel against his reign are the 





* With reference to the second point, the assertion of Strauss is certainly un- 
warranted. He says, that the figure of the money, with which the servants were' 
to trade, is not appropriate to the first part of the parable ; that in this case rather, 
if the whole parable were of one stamp, thie figure of a distribution of weapons for 
fighting the insurgent citizens, would be required. Such a figure as this, Christ 
could not employ, because he must avoid, with the apostles, all appearance of 
designing to advance his kingdom by external force. And further, the point in 
illustration here respects not the call of the disciples to combat the foes of the 
kingdom of God among the Jews, whom they were to leave to the divine judg- 
ment, but rather their own duty to employ all their powers for the advancement 
of the gospel. For this idea, the figure selected is the most appropriate. 
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hostile Jews, upon whom divine judgments are inflicted for 
their obstinacy and unbelief. 

But a distinction more deeply founded, and one which 
could not have arisen surely in an accidental manner, ap- 
pears on comparing the second part of the parable, in the 
two forms in which it is related. In the first, a different 
number of talents was committed to the servants, in the ab- 
sence of their master, varying according to the measure of 
their respective ability ; and as each brought a proportionate 
gain, and had thus shown an equal fidelity, they were re- 
warded in the same manner. In the second, the ten servants 
received all the same amount, that is, each of them a pound ; 
and as with this they gained more or less, according to the dif- 
ferent degrees of their zeal, they are rewarded with a higher 
or lower station in the kingdom of God. Christ wished, 
therefore, by this variation, to impart some correspondent 
view of truth and duty. In the one case, he designed to 
give prominence to the idea, that the reward depends, not 
upon the talents and opportunities which an individual may 
possess, but upon his zeal and fidelity, which may be the 
same in reference to different Christians, notwithstanding an 
inequality in other respects. It is possible, that he wished by 
this, as by many similar expressions, to combat an ambitious 
spirit among the apostles themselves. On the contrary, he 
designed, in the other parable, to teach, that every one will 
be assigned to a higher or lower place in heaven, according 
to the activity with which he has labored for the cause of 
Christ. His object here was to excite the apostles to effort 
in their Christian calling, to a mutual emulation in their work 
as his disciples. Hence the one pound, as the equal capital 
of all, the profits of which correspond with the diligence of 
the possessor, must denote something distinct from the differ- 
ent talents which the other servants received. It denotes 
the one divine life which is common to all, or the one divine 
truth which is received into the life of all, the one divine 
power which must manifest itself as a fruit-bearing principle 
in those who have been made truly partakers of it ; but which 
can do this in different degrees, as determined by the conduct 
of each individual himself. There is a further trait in this 
parable, which harmonizes well with its general peculiarity 
as already unfolded. It is that relating to the individual 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXII. 15 
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among the servants, who, having left his pound unimproved, 
is punished as an unprofitable servant, and from whom even 
that is taken which he had received, and given to him who 
had gained the most. Here the Lord applies, in explanation 
of this procedure, the maxim of divine wisdom, that “ who- 
soever hath, to him shall be given; but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he hath.” The 
fundamental thought is, that every one is bound to evince 
the reality of the divine life within him by his earnest conse- 
cration to the kingdom of God; and that his higher or lower 
position in it will depend upon the degree in which this duty 
is fulfilled. On the contrary, he whose. deficiency in the 
fruits of such a consecration shows that the divine life was 
never truly his, that what he possessed was as good as not 
possessed, will be excluded from the kingdom of heaven, 
as entirely unprofitable and worthless. ‘The divine life can 
exist truly in no one, without progressive development. ‘The 
same maxim now is alleged, also, in justification of the same 
decision, in the parable in Matthew. ‘The assignment there, 
however, of the neglected talent to him who could bring ten 
talents to his Lord, might seem to require some different ex- 
planation ; since, according to this parable, the servants, with 
the exception of him who was found delinquent, have the 
same merit accorded to them. He who, with his five talents, 
had added to them other five, stands, in point of moral worth, 
no higher than he who, with his two talents, had gained other 
two. Hence a person might be led to think, that this feature, 
so entirely appropriate in the second parable, had been trans- 
ferred from it to the first, and appeared there in an unsuitable 
connection. Still, the proceeding is not out of place, even 
there ; for since the one talent which he, who had failed to im- 
prove it, had showed himself unworthy to retain, was to be 
conferred on another, it would naturally be assigned to him 
who had been entrusted with the greater number of talents, 
and had increased them in a proportionate degree. But, even 
with this view of it, a difference still remains. The feature, 
as it appears in Matthew, belongs rather to the filling up of 
the picture; while in Luke it possesses more importance as a 
part of the truth to be inculcated. 

It is easy to see now, how the principal ideas of the two 
parables stand related to each other. The first teaches in 
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what respects Christians are equal, the second, in what they 
differ. ‘The first represents all who have given proof of a 
genuine zeal for the divine kingdom, as attaining to the bles- 
sedness which the Lord has destined for those who are his, 
whether they have labored with ampler or fewer gifts, in a 
wider or narrower sphere of action. The second represents 
every one as assigned to a higher or lower station, agreeably 
to the progress which he has made in the divine life and the 
activity springing from it, to which he has been impelled. 
With this difference it agrees, also, that in the one parable 
the reward is described in the form of enjoyment, in the 


other, in that of a higher province of responsibility and labor. 


§11. The divine favor independent of any merit of works ; parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard, Matt. 20: 1—16; its relation to that of 


the talents; its prominent idea; its occasion, and importance of the 
truth exhibited. 


With these two parables which have just been noticed, 
we place, on account of the similarity of subject, that in 
which the kingdom of God is represented under the figure 
of the vineyard. As the first of these parables refers to 
the equality of believers in regard to their attainment of 
heaven, provided they have exhibited an equal zeal in the 
use of their different powers and opportunities, so this third 
refers to the impartiality of the divine favor in the matter of 
salvation. It teaches, that where the necessary condition 
exists for securing it, that is, a true faith, founded in repent- 
ance, and displaying itself in acts of love, no regard is had 
to the lenoth of time, which may have been afforded for the 
manifestation and exercise of such faith. This parable is 
opposed to the assertion of all personal merit, to an inordinate 
desire of reward. But in order to understand it correctly, 
we must consider it entirely by itself, without reference to 
the words, with which it is introduced, or those which form 
its conclusion.* The prominent idea of this parable is, that 





* The words, “so shall the last be first, and the first last,” cannot possibly 
denote the punctum saliens of this parable ; for the last are not. here preferred to 
the first, but the first merely fail to receive more, as they expected, than those 
who came last. The subject of their a also, is not, that they receive 
their pay last in order, but that they do not obtain more than the others. Further, 
it is something merely accidental in itself, something required merely for the 
consistency of the figurative representation, that those who came first have their 
turn for settlement last; since it is necessary that they should be present, and 
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all who have truly obeyed the call of the gospel, who have 
been really converted, and, after their conversion, have 
labored faithfully, whether it took place earlier or later, 
whether there may have remained a longer or shorter term 
for their new mode of life, are made partakers of the same 
happiness in the kingdom of heaven. It does not depend 
here upon what men were before their conversion, but what 
they have become in their new position. All who have 
arrived at this point, have the same in common ; for all have 
received the higher principle of life, in which, where it really 
exists, the entire new moral creation which proceeds from it, 
is presupposed; although this remains as yet far removed 
from its complete destined development, and the attainment 
of it is reserved for the future. No one is here authorized to 
demand any thing for himself beyond another, since all is 
bestowed without regard to human merit, as the free gift of 
divine grace, the grace of redemption. This might have 








see that the last receive equally as much as themselves, in order that they may 
complain, and thus give occasion for the utterance of the truth, which it is the main 
purpose of the parable te present. In Luke 13: 30, the same words, “‘ many who 
are first shall be Jast,”’ occur again, but in altogether a different sense. The last 
there are those who are entirely excluded from the kingdom of God; and the 
words refer to the fact, that many of the heathen, who had been estranged from 
his favor, shall be called to participate in it, while, on the contrary, many who 
had stood above them in the ancient theocratic nation, shall entirely fail of 
heaven. In this sense, the words here appear entirely irrelevant. As regards the 
second expression, “‘ many are called, but few chosen,” they denote, according to 
Matt. 22: 14, that many are externally called, belong to the number of external 
professors, to the kingdom of God, in its outward manifestation, who do not, at 
the same time, belong to it really, because they are destitute of the proper moral 
requisites. But these words, also, are not pertinent to the contents of the para- 
ble ; since there is no mention in it of a contrast between many and few, between 
the called and the chosen, or of any who are excluded from the divine kingdom. 
We must, therefore, assume it as certain, that this faithfully preserved parable, 
which bears on itself the impress of its derivation from Christ, has become con- 
nected with words not appropriate to it, which found, in the form of the parable 
merely, an accidental point of connection with it. [The difficulty which is here 
suggested, is not a slight one, and various methods have been proposed to obviate 
it. Olshausen (Comment. ad loc.) assigns to 2xAexrTol, in verse 16, a new and 


probably unauthorized sense. He supposes it to designate those who labor in 
the cause of Christ with special delight, with a hearty zeal and love for the work, 
in opposition to those who act more from constraint, or a rigid conviction of duty. 
Others deem it unnecessary to insist upon any other connection between the 

arable and the declarations which introduce and follow it, than that which exists 

etween a genera] truth and a specific illustration of it,—between a universal 
principle and a particular application of it. Thus the parable itself may be con- 
sidered as affirming the sovereignty of God, as shown in the distribution of the 
rewards of his kingdom among those who are already its subjects ; while the ex- 
pressions at the commencement and close of the parable assert this sovereignty, 
even as it extends to the right to admit into his kingdom those whom he chooses, 


while he rejects others. See, for other views and explanations, Lisco on the 
Parables, pp. 116—122.—T r.] 
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been spoken as well in reference to the relation of individuals 
as of nations, like that, for instance, of the later called 
heathen to the Jews. At all events, we have here a decided 
reproof of all strife for pre-eminence in the kingdom of God, 
of all desire of reward, of all assertion of personal deserts,* 
called forth probably by expressions on the part of the Phari- 
sees or the disciples, which it was intended to correct. It 
may have been, that these expressions had reference to the 
relation of the heathen to the Jews, when what Jesus had 
prophetically intimated respecting the admission of the 
heathen into the kingdom of God, had given offence to Jewish 
pride; or that they referred to the relation of the converted 
publicans and sinners to those, who, from the first, had led 
an upright life; or to the relation of the apostles to those 
who were first brought into fellowship with Christ at a later 
period. The Saviour inculcates here the same spirit as in 
Luke 17:.10; and there, without doubt, in opposition to the 
mercenary views and desires which had been expressed by 
the apostles. But how important is it, that such a parable 
has been preserved to us, in which the doctrine of free grace 
entirely without merit, so strongly asserted by Paul, found 
its support and sanction! Here these parables form a whole, 
for the complete understanding of Christian truth, for the 
prevention of errors, which arise from a partial regard to 
particular parts only of the system. We perceive from them, 
that a common participation in the divine kingdom does not 
exclude different ranks in it; or the identity of the divine 
life, which all share by virtue of the gospel, prevent the de- 
velopment of it in different degrees. The manner in which 
Christ elevates, at a given time, this or that particular view 
of Christian truth, is determined always by the peculiar ten- 
dencies which he has occasion to combat. Sometimes he 
saw that those whom he instructed were mercenary in their 
aims, and disposed to make a merit of their Christian labors, 
and that they needed, consequently, to be humbled and 
brought to a more sober estimate of themselves; and some- 
times, that they were averse to labor, and inactive, and 
needed to be incited to more strenuous exertion, and to an 
emulous endeavor to testify their Christian zeal. 











* In the position of this parable in Matthew, there appears also a trace rd its 
P the occasion which called it forth. 


original significance, and o 
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§ 12. The moral requisites for the kingdom of God; the parable of the 
compassionate Samaritan, Luke 10: 25—37; the occasion; the state of 
mind which it was intended to reprove; parable of the unforgiving servant, 

Matt. 18: 23; the truth taught in tt. 

Further, the Saviour explained in parables the moral qual- 
ities which constitute the fundamental traits of character, 
distinguishing those who are true members of his kingdom. 
Thus, an active benevolence, universal in reference to its 
objects, instead of being limited, like that of the Jews, to 
those of a particular nation, is described in the parable of the 
good Samaritan, Luke 10: 25—37, as one of the traits of a 
genuine Christian spirit. We will endeavor to understand 
this parable in its historical connection. A scribe, voywxdc, 
probably one who occupied himself more with the historical 
records of religion, than with the traditions of the Pharisees, 
proposes to the Saviour the inquiry, what he must do, in 
order to obtain eternal life. ‘The question arises, with what 
disposition did he address to him this inquiry? ‘The remark 
added by Luke might lead us to the conclusion, that he 
wished to embarrass him, or to obtain from him some answer 
which he might use to his disadvantage. Yet such a design 
lies by no means in the form of this inquiry ; it might proceed 
rather from a favorable disposition, and a desire for instruction. 
As we are accustomed to attribute a bad motive to the Phar- 
isees and scribes who proposed such questions to the Redeem- 
er, we might easily be led to extend the imputation too far, 
as we shall see, in an example to be adduced hereafter. At 
all events, it remains uncertain, when we confine ourselves 
solely to the contents and form of the inquiry, in what state 
of mind the vourxds asks this question. It does not authorize 
us exactly to ascribe to him a favorable disposition and serious 
interest ; he might have had, possibly, merely the design of 
putting the Saviour to the test, in order to see what answer 
he would give to this vital inquiry. This is all, perhaps, 
which Luke himself would have us understand. And that 
the scribe inquires with this intention, is confirmed by the 
parable, with which the Saviour replies to his second question. 
In the first place, he puts the inquiry back to him; he asks 
him what the law teaches on the subject; for, in the case of 
a man who had made the study of the law the work of his 
life; he might presume, that the answer which the law gives 
to this question would be familiar to him; he then adds, do 
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this, and thou shalt live. He does not prescribe, as the 
lawyer perhaps expected, new Messianic commands. Neither 
does he call upon him to believe on himself as the Messiah, 
as the sure and all-sufficient means for the attainment of 
eternal life, as in John 6: 28, as he would be likely to have 
done, if he had perceived in this man, not a self-righteous 
person, but one conscious of his moral deficiency, and eager 
for religious life and knowledge. But as this was not the 
case, he wished, by first causing the demands of the law to 
pass before him, to lead him in this way to a consciousness 
of his moral state. It may indeed seem surprising that the 
scribe, instead of repeating the separate commands of the law, 
mentioned only the love of God and man,—precisely that 
which constitutes the unalterable essence of its requirements. 
Such discrimination may appear greater than it was natural 
for him to exhibit. But the Old Testament itself might have 
taught him, that the substance of the law is comprised in 
those two commands. And since it was his object, on this 
occasion, to magnify himself in the eyes of Christ, he might 
have been induced to place himself on higher ground, and to 
advance a more elevated standard, than was usual with him. 
To this, Christ replies, “ Do this, and thou shalt live.” He 
informs him, by this answer, that no other means were neces- 
sary for securing eternal life, than the love which finds in 
God its highest good, and which recognizes, consequently, 
the ‘mage of God in man. He whose whole life was rooted in 
this love, was sure of the kingdom of God, and had no need 
of a Saviour or redemption. ‘The scribe, who could not, 
indeed, wholly conceal it from himself, that he had by no 
means fulfilled the condition here expressed, was still not 
sufficiently humble openly to confess it. He seeks, on the 
contrary, to evade the application; to lead the conversation 
from the practical to the theoretic. He proposes to the 
Saviour another question: ‘And who is meant by my neigh- 
bor?” Perhaps, in this second inquiry, he really had in 
view some captious design; that, perceiving how opposed 
the spirit of Christ was to the general exclusiveness of the 
Jews, he wished, not with the best intention, to lead him to 
utter something, in this respect, for which he might be taxed 
with heresy. ‘The parable, which Christ, instead of replying 
directly-to the proposed question, proceeds to deliver, has, in 
reference to the moral condition of the scribe, a two-fold 
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purpose. It was designed, partly, to show, in the example 
of the Samaritan, so despised by the Jew, the contrast 
between that universal love, which elevates itself above all 
distinctions, and the narrow, exclusive Jewish spirit; and 
partly, to illustrate the nature of genuine love for our neigh- 
bor, as evinced in good offices towards him, in opposition to 
the spiritual pride of the scribe, who has the law of God upon 
his tongue, but is not careful to exemplify it in practice. 
The priest and the Levite, who acknowledge the wounded 
Jew as their neighbor, do not show themselves as such, in 
their conduct towards him. He, on the contrary, to whom 
the Jews were not accustomed to extend this obligation, who 
belonged to a nation hated by them, proves himself, by the 
manner in which he treats the unfortunate Jew, as his neigh- 
bor, in the true sense of the word. Hence, the Saviour 
concludes with the direction, addressed to the scribe, to do in 
like manner,—an exhortation to self-examination in reference 
to the right fulfilment of the command to love our neighbor. 

To the fundamental constituents of the true Christian 
character, belongs, further, the love for others which can be 
conquered by no injustice, which is ever ready to forgive 
every offence. ‘To show how this is necessarily grounded, 
through the laws of Christian consciousness, in that sense of 
his obligation to the grace of the Redeemer which is ever 
present in the bosom of the Christian, is the object of the 
parable in Matt. 18: 23. 


§ 13. The Christian spirit in the use of worldly possessions; parable 
of the unjust steward, Luke 16: 1—13; the union of simplicity and pru- 
dence ; the Christian and monastic view of the subject ; general principles 
appended by Christ to these parables. 

The peculiarity of the Christian spirit,—the opposition 
between this and the worldly mind,—manifests itself further, 
in the manner in which earthly goods are used, whose proper 
appropriation is to the service of God. ‘To this refers, in the 
first place, the parable of the unjust steward, Luke 16, the 
sense of which has been much controverted. ‘To the steward, 
corresponds the member of the kingdom of Christ, to whom 
earthly goods have been committed by God, for the purpose 
of being employed in the service of his Master, and to whom 
he will be called to render an account of his stewardship. 
The only thing which can appear surprising here, is, that 
such a steward, who has been unfaithful to his trust, and who, 
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in anticipation of his dismissal, on the discovery of his mis- 
conduct, seeks to indemnify himself by new unfaithfulness, 
and dishonest artifices, to the disadvantage of his master, 
should be proposed as an example for imitation. His char- 
acter, as here depicted, is that of mere prudence and shrewd- 
ness, which sacrifices every thing for the sake of its own 
selfish interest, which has no other merit than that of consist- 
ency in wickedness. But by a correct understanding of the 
parable, every such ground of surprise may be removed ; and 
that injurious practical application of it, which arises from 
considering merely a single particular, detached from its 
connection, may be entirely obviated. In fact, Christ, in 
order to express the idea at which he aimed, could not have 
adjusted the features of the parable otherwise; he could 
present only the consistent prudence of those who are the 
servants of evil, as an example to be imitated by those who 
are devoted to the good. ‘There exists no difficulty, so soon 
as we take properly into consideration the words with which 
Christ himself designates the end of this parable: ‘The 
children of this world are wiser in their sphere than the 
children of light.” It is, therefore, pre-supposed, that this 
steward was a child of the world, and acted as comported 
with this relation. As his position stands in the most decided 
opposition to that of the children of light, so his conduct, in 
itself, cannot serve as a model for those who belong to the 
most opposite direction, who are animated by the most 
opposite spirit. It is not the manner in which the children 
of light apply their prudence for the accomplishment of their 
selfish ends, but their prudence as a quality of character, as 
something good in itself, as an essential attribute of the spirit 
which is destined to represent the image of God on earth, 
that is here described as something which may be appropri- 
ated by those whose moral position and aim are so different. 
As the children of the world keep consistently in view, in 
their efforts, the one object of their selfish pursuit, and, with 
a prudence which never slumbers, avail themselves of all 
means for accomplishing their purpose, so the children of 
light should act in their sphere, which is so totally diverse ; 
they, in like manner, should keep always before them the one 
object of living for the kingdom of God, and should make use 
of every thing as a means for promoting its advancement. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXII. 76 
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But to attain, now, this simplicity of mind, to unite with this 
reference of all things to one, the prudence which can give 
to the diversified labors and interests of life the proper single 
direction, and make them all tributary to the one result, is, 
confessedly, a difficult task. Where there is sagacity, it is 
apt to be deficient in purity and simplicity ; and where the 
simplicity exists, it fails often to be accompanied by prudence; 
so that the children of light are frequently inferior, in this 
respect, to the children of the world, and suffer themselves to 
be over-reached by them. Hence, Christ directs his follow- 
ers to unite the gentleness of the dove with the wisdom of 
the serpent ; and it is this point which the parable in question 
would enforce. ‘True, indeed, the proper prudence exists as 
a matter of course, together with the decision and consistency 
in religion which is required, when the one habitual reference 
to the kingdom of God embraces and pervades the whole 
life, to such an extent that all its manifold interests are 
subjected to a religious ascendency, and the soul pursues its 
course, undiverted by any allurement. It is precisely this 
practical wisdom, as connected with a consistent and perse- 
vering pursuit of a single object of life, which is brought to 
view in the example of the unjust steward; and since the 
design in presenting it was to admonish the children of light 
how much might be effected for the kingdom of God, if they 
were equal, in this respect, to the children of the world, it 
was necessary that the case of a bad man should be selected, 
as furnishing the illustration. 

The quality in question, it will be observed, further, is to 
be exercised in a proper use of the goods of this life. The 
scope of the parable is here, also, to be kept in view, in order 
to perceive the significance of this restriction. As the unjust 
steward, who foresees that he shall lose his office, and that he 
shall then have no certain abode or means of subsistence, 
conciliates the debtors of his master by his favors to them, so 
that they may be willing, after he has lost his place, to receive 
him into their houses,—as he makes provision for his future 
support, in anticipation of a season of want, so the children 
of light should employ their worldly possessions, so as to 
make for themselves friends, who, when they are called away 
from this earthly life, shall receive them into everlasting 
habitations. Since those who receive others into these 
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habitations, can be only such as are themselves there, it is 
evident, that favors shown to the righteous must be here 
meant. But it is entirely irreconcilable with the principles 
at all times asserted by Christ, to suppose that he intended to 
say, that the righteous have power to receive those who may 
have ministered to their wants on earth, to a participation 
with themselves in their happiness ; or that he would ascribe 
to the mere external act of giving alms to the poor, such a 
value as to compensate for the sins which the charitable 
have committed, and confer upon them a title to eternal 
blessedness. Further, as Christ presents the wisdom which 
the children of this world practise in their sphere, as an 
example to be imitated by the children of light, it is pre- 
supposed in this, that those here contemplated are already, in 
their disposition, the children of God ; and hence, it can only 
be required of them, that they exhibit the proper practical 
evidence that this is their character. Of this evidence, an 
essential part consists in the exercise of brotherly love, as 
manifested in the use of our worldly possessions for the benefit 
of those who belong to the kingdom of God. Christ might 
have expressed himself thus: ‘Make yourselves worthy, by 
your active Christian benevolence, to become the companions 
of those, in their eternal abodes in heaven, whose wants you 
have relieved during their pilgrimage on earth.’ Instead of 
this, however, he conforms his language to the parable. He 
keeps still in view the comparison of the unjust steward, 
who had taken measures to secure the favor of his master’s 
debtors, that he might reap the advantage of it in a time of 
distress; and hence, in conformity with this, he says to his 
followers, ‘Let your policy be similar, that you may be re- 
ceived into everlasting mansions by those, whom you have 
made your friends.’ 

Worldly goods are here designated as wayovas rijs ddumas, 
&lxos wauuovas, in so far as they are accustomed to be ac- 
quired in the world by unjust means, and to be devoted to evil 
purposes, until they are transferred to the cause and service of 
God. In this sense, Satan is denominated xooyoxgdérmg, per- 
haps in consequence, also, of the representation in this parable, 
where, in the conduct of the unfaithful steward, the mammon 
appears as the mammon of unrighteousness ; and this, applied 
thus to the purposes of sin, is opposed to the genuine, true 
good, which cannot be possessed at all by the children of the 
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world, but only by the children of light.* In a similar manner 
are the worldly goods designated as something foreign to the 
people of God, as the goods of a world, in which they dwell 
as strangers, as possessed by those who know of no objects 
of higher value, and who employ them for sinful uses, in 
opposition to the true riches of the kingdom of God, which are 
regarded by those who have a place in it, as their peculiar 
possession and inheritance. Christ presents, accordingly, 
at the conclusion of this parable, the principles by which its 
significance becomes first fully apparent; ‘ Prove yourselves 
faithful in the use of the goods of this world, that you may 
thus show yourselves worthy to be entrusted with higher riches. 
He who is faithful in the least, that is, in the improvement of 
worldly possessions committed to him by God for the objects 
of his kingdom, is faithful also when much is committed to him. 
The fidelity evinced in the administration of the smallest trust 
renders itself deserving of the bestowment of one still greater ; 
and the rule, according to which it receives this, will be the 
measure always of such fidelity. And, on the contrary, he who 
neglects his duty in that which is least, acts in like manner 
when much is entrusted to him. Who, therefore, if you 
were not faithful in the use of the unrighteous mammon, will 
commit to you the true riches? And who, if you were not 
faithful in the improvement of that which was another’s, will 








* The opposition between &dixov and dAyfiydy might suggest the idea, that 
the first should be understood as that which is not a good in the true sense ; but 
the expression, uauuwvas THs GOexlac, with an allusion to the parable, speaks 
rather for the first construction. We have here an illustration of the difference 
which exists between that view of worldly goods which the Ebionites maintained, 
and that which true Christianity inculcates. According to the former, Satan is 
considered as literally the lord and possessor of this world; the possession of 
earthly goods, beyond what serves for the bare supply of our necessary wants, is 
regarded as something wrong in itself,as an incursion into a territory which ought 
to be relinquished to the servants of Satan. On the contrary, according to the 
Christian view, worldly good is not, indeed, the true good; this, the pious only 
can possess; it remains theirs for ever, and is constantly imparted to them in 
greater and greater fulness; while the other, like the whole world, is subject to 
the dominion of the adversary of mankind. But as the world in general should 
be transformed from a kingdom of evil into a kingdom of God, so the earthly treas- 
ures of the righteous should be appropriated to the objects which God requires us 
to seek ; and it is tosuch an application of them, that the prudence exemplified in 
this parable refers, in which the children of light should not suffer themselves to 
be surpassed by the children of this world. A further ground for reducing this 

eneral duty of laboring for the cause of God to so particular a form as that of re- 
leving the wants of others, lay in the peculiar relations and circumstances of the 
time. Christ adapted himself to the actual state of things, as it then existed. 
Occasion had not yet been given, as De Wette on Matt. 19: 21 justly remarks, for 
the application of property to religious uses, in the numerous ways which after- 
wards arose in the subsequent progress of Christianity. 
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give you your own, that which belongs to you properly, as 
regards your higher nature and interests ?” 

The concluding thought is then expressed as follows: ‘ As 
no one can be the servant of two masters at the same time, 
as, on the contrary, a person can serve only one, if we take 
the idea of that relationship in the strictest sense, as implying 
an entire dependence on the part of a servant upon his 
master, and a devotion to his interests in all things, so in a 
spiritual sense, no one can have two masters at the same 
time ; but he acknowledges him only as his master, by whom 
he allows his whole life to be controlled.’ Hence, no one 
can make his life dependent, at the same time, on God and 
mammon. ‘To find his highest good in mammon, and to 
serve God as his master, are things which stand in contradic- 
tion to each other. He who is truly a servant of God, who 
acts in consistency with the character of the children of light, 
will employ his possessions for the purposes which God re- 
quires, and will show himself as his faithful servant in the use 
which he makes of them, while he regards them not as his 
highest good, but as conferred upon him for the promotion of 
that kingdom which he feels to be identified with his highest 
happiness and welfare. 

It is evident now, that this sentiment, which is found out 
of its place in Matt. 6: 24,* harmonizes strictly with the 
scope of this parable, and indeed is absolutely required, in 
order to place the idea of it in a clear light. For, as we be- 
fore remarked, the whole parable is directed to showing the 
connection of prudence with the decision and perseverance 
which belong to a life, controlled by one predominant aim and 
purpose. And it is to this precisely that all is reduced by 
the declaration in question. ‘True wisdom in the use of that 
which is earthly presupposes, as its very element and origin, 
that the soul be not divided between God and the world ; 
but that it subordinate every thing to an undeviating regard 
to Him as the one Master, to whom the whole life is conse- 
crated. Thus we see here the point of view, which appears 





* This remark seems to be entirely unnecessary. The thought, as it stands in 
Matthew, appears by no means in an unnatural connection, especially when we 
consider the nature of the discourse in which it is found, and the fragmentary 
character of the record which the evangelist has given of it. That the same ex- 

ression should be repeated in another place, as here in Luke, is not singular ; 
for nothing seems to have been more common for the Saviour than to repeat im- 
portant — and instructions on different occasions and in different connec- 
tions.—TR. 
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in many of the expressions of Christ, according to which the 
essence of Christian virtue is represented as comprised in the 
single form of prudence; for the soul, which entertains this 
single aim, and employs, under the direction of it, every thing 
worldly for the kingdom of God, possesses certainly the root 
and substance of every Christian virtue.* 


§ 14. The parable of the wise virgins, Matt. 25; the same thought in 
Matt. 24 : 45—47 ; the ground of this representation. 

This representation of the Christian virtues under the idea 
of prudence, we find also in the parable of the wise virgins, 
Matt. 25; the prudence which consists in so regulating the 
whole life, as to be constantly prepared to appear before the 
Lord, and to render to him an account of our conduct ; also in 
Matt. 24: 45—47. But surely now, it is nothing accidental, 
that this particular virtue has been employed by Christ to 
represent the spirit of the gospel ; for it belongs to Christianity 
as an essential characteristic of it, it forms one of its main 
features of distinction, as compared with those systems of re- 
ligion, in which a partial and excessive sensibility, or a wild 
imagination bears sway, that it enkindles a noble inspiration 
of soul, while it, at the same time, leaves the understanding 
clear and considerate. 


§ 15. The parable of Lazarus and the rich man, Luke 16 ; two princi- 
pal thoughts ; the occasion of it unknown. 

The second parable, which illustrates the difference be- 
tween a true and false use of earthly goods, is the parable of 
Lazarus and the rich man, Luke 16. This parable contains 
two prominent thoughts; and a person must be acquainted 
with the unknown occasion of it, to be able to determine 
which of them is more especially its object. In the one 
case, we have held up to us the warning, which is furnished 
by the example of one, who makes worldly pleasure his high- 
est good, and who, by this course, suppresses within himself 
all sense of his higher wants and interests, and incurs thereby 
the misery which follows from such a life. In the other case, 
the principal idea is contained in the answer of Abraham to 
the request of the rich man; an important truth is expressed 
by it, which admits of being applied, in various ways, to the 





* In this mode of development appears clearly the pertinence and connection 
of every part, contrary to what Strauss (Bd. 1, s. 601, drit. auf., s. 668) and others 
have asserted. 
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Jews in reference to their conduct towards the Saviour, their 
unsusceptible spirit, and their demand of miracles as a con- 
dition of their faith in him. He says to them, that no com- 
pulsory power from without can awaken men to repentance, 
when the proper moral susceptibility does not exist; that 
miracles, addressed to the senses, can produce no permanent 
impression on the mind, when inward sincerity and a desire 
for the truth are wanting. ‘The revelation of the ancient 
economy would have been sufficient to awaken those brethren 
to a higher life, to lead them to a consciousness of their wick- 
edness and the misery which threatened them on account of it, 
had they possessed a heart to appreciate and love the word 
of God ; but without this, even a new revelation by the resur- 
rection of one from the dead, could make only a superficial, 
transient impression upon them. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


RIGHT ESTIMATES OF TIME. 


MankInD, universally, are prone to set a wrong estimate 
upon time and eternity. They assign to each a place dispro- 
portionate to its value and importance. ‘They set time too 
high, and eternity too low. Or, while they rate time too 
highly, as furnishing the means and the opportunity of worldly 
gratification, they rate it too low for its real worth in reference 
to the future. ‘That which is seen has bound so strong a 
spell upon most men, that they think little of that which is 
unseen and eternal. The outward and perishing things of 
this visible world, which strike the eye, the ear, and all the 
senses through which knowledge is communicated to the soul, 
produce a stronger impression than the unseen, infinite realities 
of the world to come; and that which is most striking to the 
senses, we are apt to esteem most highly ; like children, who 
deem the most showy baubles the most valuable. It is but 
too seldom that we strive, by a serious effort, to convince 
ourselves of the real condition of things. Did we but dwell 
often upon true views of the present and the future, the glory 


of this sublunary scene, by which we are so dazzled, would 
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be lost in the surpassing glory of that which can never fade— 
darkness being swallowed up in a sea of light, and compara- 
tive light sinking into the depths of a sublimer effulgence. 
The little glimmering point, which has scarcely caught our 
notice, would become transformed into an immense, burning 
sun ; and that, in whose radiance we have walked, and whose 
brightness alone we have admired, would, in its turn, sink 
into a far smaller point, by reason of the overmatching 
splendors of the world to come. 

Right estimates of time are those which view it as the 
threshold and portico of eternity. Such, in truth, it is, 
however little we are wont to contemplate it in this solemn 
and affecting relation. ‘The little period which we call our 
life, is only the beginning and entry of our existence. We 
stop in it, as it were, but for a moment, before we go to join 
the great assemblage of immortal spirits ; as men linger in an 

ante-room, to adjust their apparel, before they enter the 
magnificent apartment, where they are to meet the great, the 
wealthy, or the revered. We are too apt to regard time as 
an end, in the enjoyment of which we are absorbed, rather 
than as furnishing a system of means, which are all to sub- 
serve the great end, eternity. We emulate the folly of the 
infant, who grasps at the brilliant colors of the spectrum, 
which have no enduring substance, regardless of the stationary 
sun, that burns on in his glorious pathway through the heavens. 
By the manner in which most men live, one would suppose 
time to be of permanent and enduring interest, and eternity 
to be only an unimportant moment. There is that, in their 
prevailing habits, which seems to indicate that this world 
is the domain of life; the other, only the domain of death ; 
that in this life every thing is substantial, in the other, 
every thing shadowy. But right estimates of time are 
those which view it as the preface of our immortality ; 
the prelude, the brief program, of all our coming, endless 
_existence ; the beginning of a consciousness, which shall never 
be annihilated ; the dawning of a light, which shall hereafter 
assume a new splendor, and continue to shine, with increasing 
intensity, infinitely beyond the period when suns and stars 
shall be darkened, and the orbs of the visible heavens shall 
have passed away for ever. 
He who takes a right view of time, regards it as exceed- 
ingly short and uncertain. Length of days is not one of the 
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constant gifts of Providence to our race. He who is most 
profuse in his other gifts, measures out to us the boon of 
existence with a sparing hand; as if the gift were too precious 
to be lavished largely ; or as if, knowing our proneness to 
procrastinate the duty of life, God in mercy had determined to 
prevent our wasteful abuse of so high a privilege. Hence, 
no figure of rapid departure, or of uncertain tenure, is deemed. 
too striking to represent the shortness and uncertainty of our 
life. We are here to-day; to-morrow our place is empty. 
The places that knew us know us no more for ever. Our 
life is as the weaver’s shuttle, as the swift ships, as the eagle, 
hasting to the prey. It is a shadow that declineth; a vapor 
that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away ; 
like grass, and the flower of the grass; a breath, a sigh, a 
short pilgrimage through a vale of tears; a transient probation, 
though preliminary to an endless state. Of all uncertain 
things, our time is the most uncertain. We arrange our plans 
of business, but know not that we shall live to fulfil them. 
We provide treasures of clothing, but know not whether some 
stranger may not enjoy the apparel laid up for ourselves. 
We arise in the morning, not knowing but our next night 
will be the night of death, and our next repose, in the grave. 
We retire at evening, perhaps only to sleep the sleep of death. 
We go out from our homes, and know not that we shall ever 
return; we return, not knowing whether we shall ever go 
out again. We make our preparations for life, as if it were 
to last for centuries ; but know not that it will last an hour. 
The earth may be certain of another spring season, and 
summer, and harvest. ‘The sere leaves of the forest dro 

from the trees, and are driven to and fro by the cold blast; 
the snows of winter take the place of the life and verdure of 
summer. Yet the streams shall be loosed again from their 
icy fetters. 'The forests will again put on their green cloth- 
ing. The vines shall cover their tracery with rich foliage, 
and, in due time, yield their ripe and refreshing fruit. But 
whether man be in the yellow leaf of his age, or in its hot 
summer, or in its young and blooming spring, who shall 
promise him the boon of continued being? Who shall 
assure him that, after the present season has passed, the next 
will not be the winter of the tomb? Who may promise him 
that, in the midst of his gay spring or his blooming summer, 
the chill frosts of winter shall not cast upon him their deadly 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXII. 77 
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blight, and, in one short hour, blot out the light of his earthly 
being for ever? 

A right estimate of time is that which views it as given us, 
mainly, for two great ends,—the service of God, and the 
preparation of the soul for heaven. Every thing in the 
circumstances of time, as it is comprehended in the period of 
our lives, shows this to be its design. For what end, but 
this, do we enjoy a portion of time, set apart, by divine 
command, for devotional uses? Wherefore are we furnished 
with seasons in which nothing is permitted to break the 
repose of the soul, or intrude upon its sacred hours of inter- 
course with its Maker? Why do the direct religious instruc- 
tions of the Sabbath and the word of God find perpetual 
confirmation m the daily proceedings of Providence, and in 
the inward teachings of our own nature,—alike pointing us to 
a coming existence, and, as with one voice, calling upon us 
to seek preparation for it? Is there a God who made us, 
and are we not bound to be his dutiful subjects? Did he 
create the eye, the ear, the tongue, the hands, the feet, the 
living spirit,—and, by creating, render himself the rightful 
proprietor of them,—has he given us days, and months, and 
years, that we might see, and hear, and speak, and act, and 
think,—and, in the time which he has vouchsafed to us, are 
we not under obligation to use the faculties he has entrusted 
to us, in serving and glorifying him? We are to be eternally 
conscious. Memory is to last for ever. With quickened 
intensity, it is hereafter to remind us of past events,—of 
mental states,—of obedience to, or rebellion against, divine 
commands. Is not he most wise, who makes present pro- 
vision, that memory may not render his eternal consciousness 
full of bitter upbraidings ? 

A right estimate of time is that which views it as exceed- 
ingly valuable, for its influence on all our future being. Life 
will have its results. No man is permitted to live for the 
present alone. ‘Time is the seed-time of eternity,—a seed- 
time, whose harvest cannot be cut off. The few, brief days 
which we call our life, will have their influence on our future 
immortality. ‘The harvest of the earth may fail, but not the 
harvest of man’s life. ‘‘ He that soweth to the flesh, shall of 
the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the spirit, 
shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” Of what worth, 
therefore, is every day, and hour, and moment, and the period 
taken up in the performance of every act, and the passing of 
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every thought! Each has a value beyond all possibility of 
computation. Words cannot describe it. Figures cannot 
express it. ‘Thought, in the present world, cannot fully 
comprehend it. 

But how shall we attain to right estimates of time? We 
arrive at the knowledge of values, partly, by the comparison 
of things, the value of one of which is known, and thus the 
real or proportionate value of the other is capable of being 
deduced. Dim and inadequate as our conceptions are, we 
have still some knowledge of the value of eternity. The 
value of the things of time, whose comparative duration is 
known to be as the smallest number to infinity, may be 
deduced, therefore, from right estimates of eternity. Hence, 
we may form a right estimate of the true value of time, by 
frequent and serious contemplations of eternity. Nothing 
will enable us so accurately to measure and weigh the present, 
as clear views of the future. Nothing will set the transient 
and the fading so nearly in its proper light, as the comparison 
of the infinite, the unchangeable, the everlasting. He whose 
thoughts are most occupied with eternity, is the best judge of 
the value of time. We set so disproportionate a value upon 
the things of this world, because we meditate so little upon 
the world to come. But if we should dwell a little, by 
anticipation, every day, in the scenes of eternity,—if we 
should strive to conceive what will there burst upon our 
purified senses, and meet the eye of the soul,—if we should 
endeavor to understand how our various actions, feelings, 
desires, thoughts, pursuits and purposes will appear in the 
light of eternity,—we should come to put a new estimate 
upon the things of this life, as well as of the life hereafter 
We should correct some of our mistakes; and, grafting 
eternity upon time, be more likely, in time, to bring forth 
fruit for a happy eternity. 

Frequent meditations on the evanescence of every thing 
belonging to this life, would contribute to lead us to a right 
estimate of time. All men have a speculative faith, in rela- 
tion to the transiency of the things which are seen, and the 
states in which we find ourselves ; but how many are prac- 
tical unbelievers! Few are they who have settled down 
upon a lasting conviction of it; few have become deeply 
imbued with the perception of it; few act and live under the 
influence of such convictions, and perceptions, and persua- 
sions. It requires more and sterner lessons of mortality than 
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most persons have ever received,—of the mortality and decay 
of men, and things, and qualities —of wealth, and influence, 
and haar, and health, and life,—of the memory, the judg- 
ment, the senses, the body, the man,—to make them live as 
mortal beings, as immortal ; as transient, and yet eternal ; as 
destined to an early death, and yet to a most intense and 
endless life. Yet who, in the things about him, can see the 
strong illustrations of the evanescence of whatever belongs to 
time, which the world is ever furnishing,—who can contem- 
plate our years, our months, our weeks, our days, our life, as 
passing away,—our seasons, as successively giving place to 
one another,—our friends and fellow-men, dying,—our own 
powers and possessions, decaying, and withdrawing them- 
selves from our grasp,—all echoing, with solemn tone, the 
apostle’s sentiment, ‘“ the things which are seen are temporal,” 
—and yet not come to a right estimate of time? It is not a 
secret, hidden from public view. It is not a theory, or a 
speculation ; but strong, affecting, overwhelming fact. 

It is important that we form right estimates of time, that 
we may rightly regulate our lives. ‘The tinsel and glitter of 
the world will soon have passed away. ‘The splendor thrown 
over temporal things cannot long dazzle us. ‘The attractions 
of wealth, honor, influence, fame and pleasure must all van- 
ish, with the material things to which they belong. Long 
before the things around us have fallen into decay, we may 
be called to leave them to others, and enter, perhaps sum- 
moned away by an early death, into the perfect realization of 
the things which are not seen and are eternal. While our 
houses, and our temples, and our streets, and whatever our 
eyes have looked upon of material grandeur or comeliness, 
remain unchanged for others’ use, we may have joined the 
host of the departed, and entered into the most intimate 
connection with things unchangeable and immortal. Right 
estimates of time are needed, to withdraw our affections from 
things so frail; and to elevate them to those which are 
eternal and divine. ‘They are needed, to prevent our being 
overcome by the short trials of our pilgrimage, or elated, by 
its joys, into a forgetfulness of our destiny ; and to stimulate 
us to diligence in the appropriate duties of life. Happy are 
they who, during the period of their connection with this 
world, have cultivated such familiarity with the things which 
are unseen and eternal, that death shall open to them the 
scenes of an immortal and glorious life. Epriror. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


DAVIDSON’S SACRED HERMENEUTICS. 


Sacred Hermeneutics Developed and Applied ; including a 
History of Biblical Interpretation from the Earliest of 
the Fathers to the Reformation. By Samvet Davinson, 
LL. D., author of Lectures on Biblical Criticism. Edin- 


burgh. ‘T. Clark. 1843. pp. 748. 8vo. Imported by 
Tappan & Dennet, Boston. 


Tuts portly volume on sacred exegesis augurs well for the 
cause of biblical criticism in the father-land. If any one, 
familiar only with the little duodecimo of Ernesti, should have 
the curiosity to inquire how the present book was swelled to so 
imposing a bulk, we reply, partly by the profuse application 
of the “ principles of interpretation,” and partly by the intro- 
duction of topics rich in interest and value, but by no means 
indispensable parts of an elementary treatise. The, chapter 
on the history of biblical interpretation covers more than 150 
pages ; and the chapter, exhibiting, am extenso, in the original 
Hebrew, the version of the LXX, the Greek of the New 
Testament, and the English, in parallel columns, the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament in the New, together with the 
explanatory remarks, more than 100 more. These chapters, 
especially the latter, must add greatly to the expense of the 
book. But they have so close a connection with the main 
topics of the work, that we can see, nevertheless, abundant 
reason for their insertion. ‘The bibliographical account of 
works pertaining to the art of exegesis, embracing fifty pages 
more, furnishes a very interesting and useful catalogue of 
more than a hundred books in the Latin, French, German 
and English languages, with a description of the contents 
and peculiar characteristics of each, and a critical estimate of 
their value, and is fitted to be an important help to students, 
in the early period, if not, indeed, in the advanced stages, 
of their theological studies. Dr. Davidson has evidently 
examined the most prominent works, American, British and 
Continental, pertaining to the department which he under- 
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takes to illustrate. But, it is equally evident, that he does 
not receive with servile submission, the decisions of any 
human authority. With a sound prudence, he judges every 
author according to his merits, and weighs every sentiment 
which they advance in the balances of divine truth. His 
extensive reading, independent thought, complete mastery of 
his subject, evangelical spirit, and true piety, render him a 
safe and able guide. We are disposed to think that an 
American edition of the work would be a most acceptable 
offering to the cause of theological science; as profitable to 
the seller as to the buyer, and certainly to the latter of very 
great worth. A somewhat smaller type, and sundry large 
omissions of the application of principles stated, would be 
necessary, in order to bring it within the means of young 
students and poorly supported ministers. 

The style of this volume is not scientific, but popular. ‘The 
terse, exact, comprehensive method of stating propositions, 
adapted to the disciplined mind, gives place to the diffuse 
lecture-style, adapted to the multitude. ‘This is especially 
observable in the chapter on “ hermeneutical qualifications ;” 
in which, all that is said on twenty pages, might be condensed 
into as many sentences. ‘I'he same may be said of the chap- 
ter on “the use of reason in interpreting Scripture,” which 
occupies a space nearly as large. 

Probably, no science has made more important advances 
within the last thirty years, than the science of biblical criti- 
cism. Within that period, most of our theological institutions 
have sprung into being; Germany, the great storehouse of 
critical paraphernalia, has poured upon us its vast treasures ; 
and, at the same time, while it has communicated to others, 
it has added to its internal stores a hundred fold. ‘The 
number of English scholars competent to use those accumu- 
lations, has also increased in like manner, though not perhaps 
in a like ratio. Even the importation of foreign infidelity has 
acted upon Christian scholars as a stimulus to the cultivation 
of learning ; and has contributed indirectly to the wealth of 
the materials of biblical criticism. ‘The lax theology which 
led the way into that field, has found itself even there put to 
the worse before the valiant energy of truth. It decoyed its 
adversary thither, in the vain hope of finding arms there with 
which to vanquish it; but it has proved that our God is the 
God both of the hills and of the valleys also. It is most en- 
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tertaining and interesting, not to say humiliating, to look back 
over the history of former ages, in respect to their skill in 
biblical interpretation. It is almost incredible, what treatment 
the word of eternal truth has met from human hands. The 
statute-book of heaven, the revelation of the only way of 
salvation, the Magna Charta of our spiritual freedom and 
immunities, as the children of God, has often been interpreted 
as if it were only a book of riddles, or a collection of mystical 
reveries, or a series of amusing allegories. ‘The early inter- 
preters, soon after the days of the apostles, undertook, in 
their extreme veneration of the Scriptures, to find mountains 
of sense suspended on every word. The principle that there 
were hidden meanings in the histories, the prophecies, and 
the teachings of the Bible, having become well established, 
the science of interpretation consisted, in early times, chiefly 
in the effort to discover those hidden meanings; and he 
was most highly esteemed, who was most successful in finding 
new significations behind the letter of the law. 

Guided by our author, let us review the theory of some of 
the ancient interpreters, of the patristic period. ‘ ‘The ma- 
jority of the fathers belonging to this period are characterized 
as allegorical interpreters.’ ‘The chief mistake of their 
mystical expositions consisted in their effort to find in every 
part of the Scriptures a spiritual sense. Next to the apostles 
themselves come, in the order of time, the apostolic fathers, 
Barnabas, Hermas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius and Polycarp. 
Barnabas maintained the existence of a recondite sense in the 
Bible. Several proofs of this occur in his mode of expound- 
ing it. In speaking of the two goats, Lev. xvi, of which the 
one was driven forth into the wilderness, and the other sacri- 
ficed, they both, he says, symbolized the sufferings and death 
of the one Jesus. “The washing of the entrails with vinegar 
denoted the vinegar mingled with gall, which was given to 
Jesus on the cross. ‘The scarlet wool, put about the head 
of one of the goats, signified the scarlet robe put upon Christ 
before his crucifixion.” ‘ The red heifer, brought forth with- 
out the camp and there slain and burned, whose ashes the 
young men should take up and put in vessels, and with 
which, having tied a piece of scarlet wool and hyssop on a 
stick, they should sprinkle every one of the people, that he 
might be freed from his sins,—this heifer is said to be a type 
of Christ led forth to death; the young men who performed 
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the sprinkling are the preachers of the gospel ; three in num- 
ber, to denote Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, because they were 
great before God. ‘The wool was put upon a stick, because 
the kingdom of Jesus was founded upon the cross. But why 
were the wool and hyssop put together? ‘To signify, that in 
the kingdom of Christ there shall be evil and filthy days, in 
which, however, we shall be saved ; and because he that has 
any disease in the flesh by some filthy humors, is cured by 
hyssop.” He says, also, that Abraham circumcised 318 men 
of his house, because this number in Greek letters (I=10, 
H=8, T=300) signifies Jesus, and the figure of his cross. 
Such, he says, is the mystery of the three letters, received b 

Abraham ; and this circumcision pointed to the death of Jesus, 
as its object. He adds, in speaking of this cabalistic interpre- 
tation, ‘‘ No one ever learned from me a more genuine truth ; 
but I know that ye are worthy.”—Clemens Romanus, in the 
very brief remains of him which have descended to us, shows 
that he was not averse to allegorical interpretation. In 
praising the faith and hospitality of Rahab, he suggests, that 
*‘ by the scarlet thread suspended from her house was signified 
the redemption that should be to all who believe and hope 
in God.” Of the critical views of the other three apostolic 
fathers, we can give no definite account. But the apostolic 
age was followed by an age rich in writers, of whose works 
many fragments have come down to us.—Justin Martyr 
(+ 163), one of the earliest apologists for Christianity, was 
distinguished by his allegorizing. He explains in this manner 
both the Old ‘Testament, and the Greek and Latin poets. He 
allows three senses to the Scriptures, the literal, the allegori- 
cal, and the tropological. The following specimens give a 
taste of his mode of interpretation. ‘‘'The wrestling of Jacob 
with the angel denotes the temptation of Jesus; the injury 
he received in the encounter, the sufferings and death of our 
Lord; his double marriage with Leah and Rachel, the reve- 
lation of God in the Jewish and Christian church; and the 
miracle which Elisha wrought, causing iron to swim, deliver- 
ance from the burden of sin by baptism.—Tatian, ‘Theophilus 
and Athenagoras follow in the steps of Justin.—Clemens 
Alexandrinus seems, in some measure, to incline in his method 
of interpretation, to the modern transcendentalism. In com- 
mon with all the writers of the Alexandrian school, he makes 
a distinction between alsws and yv@sig. ists, he interprets, 
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the establishment or settlement of our soul, concerning that 
which exists. J'v@zs is a “ certain view which the soul takes 
of existences, consummated or perfect.” He affirms that all 
Scripture has a parabolic or allegorical sense ; that the Mosaic 
laws have a fourfold meaning, literal, mystical, moral and 
prophetical; that the words of every law are images of other 
things ; and, in addition to their proper sense, have an im- 
proper or secondary sense ; and that every law, like a proph- 
ecy, predicts something future ; that the Scriptures conceal, 
for many reasons, the sentiment which they contain ; and, 
lastly, that the literal sense of Scripture, which is obvious to 
all, produces only elementary aists; while the allegorical 
leads to the true yvac, the sublime wisdom. Among his 
interpretations, the following are striking ones; “'The can- 
dlestick situated south of the altar of incense, signified the 
movement of the seven stars, making circuits southward..... 
The high-priest’s robe, reaching down to his feet, is a symbol 
of the world of sense (perceived by the outward senses, xézuov 
aicOyt0d, in Opposition to xdsuov voytot). The 366 bells, 
hanging from the high-priest’s robe, are the period of a year, 
the acceptable year of the Lord, proclaiming and echoing the 
great advent of the Saviour.” In explaining our Saviour’s 
miracle of the five barley loaves and two fishes, he says the 
fishes signified the Greek philosophy, which is generated and 
carried through heathen waters, etc. 

Irenezus (+202) perceived the havoc of the Scriptures 
which arose from these principles of interpretation. The 
Gnostics, taking advantage of them, had made the word of 
God speak the language only of their own favorite heresy. 
Hence he attempted to set limits to the allegorizing spirit of 
the church, and to bring the exposition of the Scriptures back 
to the rule of truth. His principles of interpretation, as the 
are gathered’ from his writings, are the law of truth, and the 
tradition of the church. The first might serve to regulate 
and restrain the second, at least in his own hands; although, 
in the hands of others, it is easily seen, that in such an age, 
the second might overpower the first, and render it wholly 
useless. Irenzus himself is said to have indulged, sometimes, 
in a rabbinical conceit.—Tertullian (+220) agrees very nearly 
with Ireneus, maintaining the same positions, though, perhaps, 
in some instances carrying them to an extreme. He talks in 
some passages, almost in the very words of modern hermeneu- 
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tics.—Cyprian, also, the Latin father, harmonizes with Ter- 
tullian.—But Origen, on the other hand, goes all lengths in 
allegorical interpretation. ‘As man consists, according to 
Plato, of body, soul, and spirit, so, according to Origen, 
Scripture has a threefold sense, and requires a corresponding 
triple interpretation, VIZ., Gwuutixds, wuyixds, mvevmatexds.” 
The couarnxd:, or bodily sense, is the literal or grammatical 
one, which is always to be adhered to, unless it imply that 
which is irrational or impossible. ‘Thus Origen affirms, that 
some of the narrations of the Old Testament are unworthy of 
God; and accordingly, denying the literal sense, he gives 
them an allegorical one. Of this sort are the account of 
Lot’s incest, of Abraham’s two wives, of the marriage of Isaac 
and Rebekah, of Jacob’s marriage to Rachel and Leah, etc. 
‘Do you think,” he says, “ that...the Holy Spirit narrates 
stories in the Holy Scriptures?” The avevyarixds, or spiritual 
sense, was the highest, lying concealed, in his view, beneath 
the words of the inspired writers, and expressing the most 
elevated truths of the spiritual world, that lies beyond the 
apprehension of the great mass of believers. ‘The wuzcxds, or 
middle sense, lay between the two, but its nature and limits 
seem to be not very accurately defined. Origen paid much 
less respect to the literal sense of the Scriptures than to the al- 
legorical. ‘The latter he regarded as far superior to the former, 
as the soul is superior to the body. Yet he taught that the 
letter of Scripture should not be abandoned, but after careful 
examination. He did not, however, adhere to fixed princi- 
ples, nor could he be regarded as, by any means, a sober 
interpreter. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus (+265) pronounces a panegyric on 
Origen, which sanctions the belief that he approved of his 
system of interpretation. He says, ‘ This man received the 
greatest gift of God, to be interpreter for men, of the words of 
God.” Hippolytus, who was probably contemporary with 
Origen, and a great admirer of him, seems to have been highly 
allegorical. ‘“ In the history of Isaac, he makes Isaac represent 
God,—Rebekah, the Holy Spirit,—Esau, the Jewish nation, 
—and Jacob, Christ. Isaac’s old age denotes the fulness of 
time ; his blindness, spiritual darkness. The two kids, brought 
by Jacob out of the flock, are sins selected from those of the 
Jews and heathen; and the food made of them represents 
sacrifice well-pleasing to God. Again, Esau’s raiment is the 
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faith of the Jews, and their sacred books; whilst the skins 

put upon Jacob’s hands represent the sins of men which were 

fastened to the cross, as the hands of Christ,’ etc.—Eusebius 

(+340), the author of the Ecclesiastical History, was also an 

imitator of Origen.—Athanasius (7872), whose writings are | 
chiefly of a controversial character, gives some distinct in- 

timations of his method, in expounding the Scriptures. He 

asserts, that “ nothing in the word of God is hyperbolical ; but 

every thing is spoken in truth.” He recognizes the principle 

of anthropopathiy, and urges its right application in expound- 
ing passages descriptive of the Deity. He is not, however, 

wholly free from the prevailing love of allegorizing. For 
example, ‘in expounding Matt. 5: 29, he takes the body to 

mean the church ; the eyes and hands, the bishops and deacons, 

who ought to be cut off, if they commit any crime that might 
be hurtful to the church.”—Ephraem, the Syrian (+378), 

was a most zealous allegorizer, having little apprehension of 
sound exegetical principles. Basil, the Great ({379), who 
was contemporary with him, though in some respects, an 
admirer of Origen, claims kindred with the most sober inter- 
preters of our own day. Gregory of Nazianzum (+390) and 
Gregory Nyssen (+394), in the main, followed in the steps 
of Basil; although it must be confessed, that the latter, in 
some instances, falls into the allegorizing method, and the 
former proposes to choose a middle course, between the 
advocates of the literal and the spiritual. Chrysostom (+407) 
generally adheres to the literal meaning. His soul was 
deeply imbued with a sense of the preciousness of the Bible. 
In his own words, “ there is not a syllable or a tittle beiong- 
ing to the Scripture, in whose depth much treasure is not 
laid up.” “There is nothing in divine Scripture put super- 
fluously and without reason; even the word which appears 
fortuitous, has a great treasure concealed in it.” The follow- 
ing observations, in reference to interpretation, occur in his 
homilies : 

“* As a building without a foundation i is rotten, so Scripture is of no 
use without finding its scope.”’ ‘* Let us follow the scope of divine 
Scripture, which explains itself.” ‘‘ The heretics go astray, when they 
neither inquire into the scope of him who speaks, nor the condition of 
the hearer. Unless we attend to these and other things, such as times, 
places,and the sentiments of the hearers, many absurd things will follow. 
‘* Nothing in Scripture, not even a short expression or a syllable, 


should be overlooked. All must be interpreted with accuracy ; for 
they are not words at random, but the words of the Holy Spirit. 
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‘* Respecting allegorical or figurative interpretation (for he allows 
that the Scripture sometimes uses snch a method), he affirms, ‘ This is 
the law of Scripture on every occasion, that when it employs allegory, 
it also adds the interpretation of the allegory, lest the unbridled desire 
of those who wish to allegorize might be tossed about, and go astray at 
random.’ ”’ 

Hilary (+368) was another of the allegorizers. ‘Taking 
Origen for bis model, he fell into most of his absurd vagaries. 
He maintained that all Scripture has a spiritual as well as a 
literal sense. He says, “In the heavenly Scriptures, every 
discourse has been so modelled, as to correspond both with 
such things as have already been done, and such as are yet 
to be done.” ‘Because all things are in and by Christ, 
whatever is spoken in the Psalms in the persons of different 
prophets, relates to Christ also.” ‘The following, on Matt. 
6: 26—380, are specimens of his interpretation: ‘“ ‘The fowls 
of the air denote the unclean spirits, to whom God has given 
the support of life, without the trouble of acquiring or collect- 
ing it. The ilies, again, are the angels; the grass, the 
heathen.” “The mother of Zebedee’s children represents 
the law of Moses; her children themselves are the believing 
Jews.” 

Ambrose (¢397) went beyond both Hilary and Origen. 
He maintains that there are several senses in the same passage 
of Scripture. ‘He despises the historical sense, as mean 
and abject, and has recourse to mysteries to heighten the 
majesty of the diction.” ‘The four rivers of Eden, he says, 
are the four cardinal virtues, of which Christ is the head or 
source. Noah’s ark is a mystical representation of the 
human body. In commenting on Matt. 17: 24—27, he 
says, “the fish is the first martyr; our didrachma is Christ. 
That first martyr, viz., Stephen, had the treasure in his mouth, 
when, in his passion, he addressed Christ.”” In Matt. 21: 2—8, 
he expounds the ass tied, to mean the human family, in its 
captive state, which was loosed by Christ. ‘The apostles put 
their garments beneath Christ, denoting that they valued their 
own works less than the honor of being preachers of the 
gospel. ‘The people strewed branches by the way, i. e., cut 
off their unfruitful works. 

Jerome (+420) had a high sense of the value of the 
Scriptures, and of the importance of coming to the task of 
interpreting them, only with a mind richly stored with the 
necessary qualifications. Many of his views of exegesis are 
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truly sober, and safe to be followed. In speaking of the 
necessity of abiding by the literal, historic sense, be remarks, 
‘‘ the allegorical interpreter is insane.” But he wrote rapidly, 
and often forgot to apply the canons which he himself had 
laid down. Hence, in his attempts to give a spiritual inter- 
pretation to passages, which, in their literal meaning, seemed 
to him indecent, or unworthy of the Spirit of inspiration, he 
runs into as absurd allegory as any of his predecessors. Of 
the same stamp with Jerome, as an interpreter, was Augus- 
tine (+430). His works furnish a series of correct principles 
for the exposition of the word of God. But, like Jerome, he 
neglects his own rules, and falls into a fanciful method of 
exegesis. In commenting on the Old Testament, he gives 
the inferior place to the literal interpretation, and the higher 
to the spiritual. He takes the historic sense for the shell, 
and the allegorical, for the kernel. 

Cyril of Alexandria (+444) was another allegorizer. 
Several of his exegetical works, viz., Commentaries on the 
Pentateuch, Isaiah, the minor prophets, and the Gospel of 
John, have come Jaws to our own times. ‘‘ His method of 
interpretation is, to give the grammatico-historical sense in 
the first instance, and then the higher or spiritual.” He 
affirms that “ the law is useless, if it be not spiritually under- 
stood ;” that “ through all the writings of Moses, the mystery 
of Christ is enigmatically described ;” and that “the entire 
Old Testament is a connected series of mysteries relating to 
Christ.” In his exposition of the miracle of the feeding of 
the five thousand, in John vi, he explains the five loaves to 
signify “the five books of the most wise Moses. . . By the 
fishes is denoted . . the Saviour’s teachings. ‘The number 
two refers to the apostolic and evangelical preaching. ‘The 
twelve baskets of fragments remaining, represent the honor 
which should be given to the apostles and bishops of the 
church, after their work was finished.” In his remarks on 
John 18: 10, where it is related that Peter cut off the right 
ear of Malchus, he says, “ By this, as a type, is signified that 
the people of the Jews should be deprived of right hearing ; 
for they would not understand the things of Christ, but loved 
sinister (left) obedience.” 

Pelagius avoided the error of allegorizing, but was led 
astray by the errors of his theological creed. He was guilty, 
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in some instances, of attempting to soften down the sense of 
Scripture, in order to make it harmonize with his own peculiar 
views. Julian agreed with Pelagius as a theologian; but 
while Pelagius was distinguished by brevity and condensation, 
Julian was equally distinguished by his verbosity. 

Gregory the Great, who filled the papal chair at the 
beginning of the sixth century, obtained great repute as an 
expositor, and had many imitators in the Western church. 
He was not, however, so safe an interpreter as some that had 
preceded him. He mingled both the darkness and the light 
of former ages. The following is his own statement of his 
method : 


‘* It is to be observed, that we survey some things in the way of 
historical expesition; others we examine allegorically, by typical 
investigation ; others we discuss by the sole instruments of allegorical 
morality ; whilst we anxiously search out some in the three methdéds 
together. First, we lay the foundations of the history; then, by a 
typical signification, we raise up the fabric of the mind into the citadel 
of faith; and lastly, by the grace of morality, we cover the edifice, 
superinducing, as it were, a color over it.”’ 

With Gregory, the patristic period in the history of inter- 
pretation ends. ‘T’he fathers were not deficient in piety, zeal, 
diligence, or veneration for the Scriptures. But many of 
them were deficient in knowledge of the original languages. 
Besides, they were too prone to allegorize. The philos- 
ophy of the period in which they lived, exerted an undue 
influence over them. ‘They followed no fixed principles of 
interpretation. ‘They were destitute of many of the materials 
necessary to qualify them for so important a task. Errors in 
practical religion had already made disastrous advances in the 
church. Superstition, mysticism, asceticism, credulity, and 
other nameless evils, led them captive, and blinded their eyes 
against the testimony of divine truth ; and the universal mind 
was gradually retrograding, in the deficiency of employment, 
enterprise, and scientific culture. 

After having completed the review of the patristic period, 
our author proceeds to the hierarchical. In this chapter, he 
describes and gives an estimate of the exegetical labors of the 
principal writers on the Scriptures, from Gregory down to 
the Reformation ; including Bede, Alcuin, Rhabanus Maurus, 
Walafred Strabo, Druthmar, Claudius, G@cumenius, Arethas, 
Theophylact, Lanfranc, Nicetas, Peter Lombard, Euthymius 
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Zigabenus, Rupertus, Thomas Aquinas, Hugo de St. Caro, 
Albert, Bonaventura, Nicolaus de Lyra, Gerson, Wessel, 
Huss, Paulus Burgensis, Laurentius Valla, James Faber 
Stapulensis, and Erasmus. Many of these writers aspire to 
nothing higher than the compilation of extracts from the 
writings of the fathers. Most of them are imbued with the 
same spirit and principles which prevailed in the earlier 
centuries; and whatever attempts they made at original 
exposition, are tinged with the characteristics of the ancient 
author, with whom they claimed to be most familiar, or whom 
they thought worthy to be set up as their model. Of this 
valuable chapter, our space will not permit us to speak more 
fully. 

Our author’s seventh chapter describes the various modern 
systems of interpretation. ‘The first is the moral interpreta- 
tion, and owes its origin to the philosopher, Kant. ‘The 
elementary view of it is contained in the following extract 
from his works. ‘The historical part of the Scriptures, 
which contributes nothing to make men better, is purely 
indifferent, and may be disposed of as we please. ‘The moral 
amendment of mankind is the proper object of the entire 
religion of reason; and therefore the religion of reason con- 
tains the supreme principle of all scriptural exegesis.” 

The second, he denominates the psychologico-historical 
interpretation. It is developed chiefly by Paulus and Eich- 
horn. While it admits the events narrated, e. g., in the 
gospels, as facts, and not mythi, fictions or legends, it also 
denies the reality of miracles, as being contrary to reason ; so 
that a distinction is carefully drawn between truth, and the 
impressions of the sacred writers. ‘This theory allows un- 
bounded license, it will be seen at once, for the rejection of 
whatever may be repugnant to any one’s reason, and thus 
lays the foundation for the entire denial of the doctrine of 
divine inspiration. 

The third system is the accommodation system, usually 
attributed to Semler, and arising, perhaps, in part, out of the 
influence of the Cartesian philosophy. The main point of 
this theory is the position that our Lord and his apostles 
adapted themselves to the ignorance and prejudices of the 
Jews. It impugns the motives of the Son of God. It 
accuses him of dishonesty and want of candor; of lowering 
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the character of his doctrines and his morality to meet the 
demands of a corrupt age, and of linking his teachings to the 
prevalent systems of false religion, and the carnal notions of 
the Jewish people. 

The fourth system is the mythic interpretation. “ This 
system proceeds on the assumption that the historical parts of 
the Old and New Testaments were not actual occurrences, 
but the dress which covers truths lying beyond the physical 
world. Whatever appears strange or miraculous, such as the 
appearances of angels, the history of creation, the account of 
man’s temptation and fall, etc., is regarded as a mythus, i. e., 
a peculiar dress suited to the rude notions of the times in 
which the writers lived.” ‘This system is advocated by 
Bauer, Meyer, Weisse, Strauss and others. 

The fifth mode of interpretation is the rationalistic. 
*“‘ Rationalism, says our author, has so many varieties, that it 
is difficult to define it, or to describe its prominent features.” 
It brings the divine revelation to the standard of human reason. 
“The Rationalists genorally take a system of philosophy, to 
which, as a touchstone, they bring the doctrines of revelation. 
Whatever parts of the Bible appear to be inconsistent with 
this standard, are discarded from their creed. It doves not 
seek in the Bible the ideas of the sacred writers, but those of 
a favorite philosopher viewed as the products of pure reason.” 
This system, of which so much has been said within the last 
few years, is essentially a system of thorough infidelity. With 
an appearance of reverence for divine truth, and of an earnest 
desire to apprehend its true meaning, it has no esteem for the 
word of God as a revelation from heaven, to be received as 
the voice of Jehovah. ‘It suffers little,” says Davidson, “ of 
a purely religious nature to stand in the Bible ; and even that 
which it leaves untouched is so affected by the breath of its 
skepticism, as to yield no salutary or solid nutriment to the 
hungry spirit. It levels the mountains of God into plains, 
and removes the ancient landmarks which ages have justly 
venerated. Nor does it spare the holiest discourses of Jesus, 
but reduces even these to barrenness by the withering blight 
of its presence.” 

The sixth system of interpretation is the pretist. “ Ac- 
cording to this system, the sacred text is, in a great measure, 
overlooked, and established rules of interpretation neglected. 
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With it, the inward light (dumen internum) is the regulating 
principle. ‘This alleged internal inspiration furnishes explan- 
ations independently of scientific investigation. The written 
word is tacitly supplanted, and the necessity of learning, vir- 
tually denied. Impulses of feeling and subjective views are 
raised above the literal sense. The right understanding of 
the holy oracles is subordinated to individual impressions. 
Thus the Quakers and some of the Pietists of Germany re- 
gard the external words of Scripture as incomplete and _in- 
eflicient, referring every thing to that internal light, which 
guides to true faith and a pure morality.” It is unnecessary 
to show the folly of this system. It carries on its face its 
own sentence of condemnation. It opens the door to the 
most fanciful interpretations. It is based on no settled prin- 
ciple. It refers to the Holy Spirit whatever vagaries may 
arise in weak and unstable minds ; and thus makes the Deity 
responsible for all the errors which may be dreamed into im- 
portance by a disordered imagination. 

Dr. Davidson, after setting forth these various erroneous 
modes of interpretation, proceeds to state the principles 
of a true and sound criticism. In this department of his 
work, he harmonizes, in the main, with the canons laid down 
in the standard treatise of Ernesti. He differs, however, from 
the comments of Prof. Stuart, in respect to the twofold signi- 
ficancy of some passages, particularly i in the Psalms ; judging 
that, as the Bible is a peculiar book, it is not unnatural that 
there should be some peculiarity in its interpretation. 

In addition to the excellences of the work, already enume- 
rated, are the solutions of difficulties arising from the alleged 
discrepancy of the various parts of the historical Scriptures, 
one with another, and with profane writers ; also, the investi- 
gation and explanation of phrases in frequent use, and the 
examination of opinions, expressed by various authors on 
hermeneutics, which require defence or correction. We are 
not at liberty to proceed further. But we hope the importers 
will, at some early day, permit the American public to look 
into the book, in a cis-Atlantic dress, with the changes 
already indicated, and reap the benefit which such a manual 
is adapted to yield. Epiror. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





. Manual of Classical Literature. From the German of J. J. Escnrn- 
BURG, with additions, by N. W. Fisxe. Fourth edition. Philadel- 
phia. 1843. 


Few books have done more to enlarge the young student’s field of 
vision, and to stimulate him to efforts for a more comprehensive know- 
ledge of antiquity, than the Manual of Prof. Fiske. What light has 
been shed on this whole department of study, during the last quarter of 
a century! What new treasures of knowledge have been laid open to 
the ambitious student! The object of the Manual is, partly, to present 
the results, in a systematic but condensed form, of all the investigations 
that have hitherto been made on the subject, and, partly, to furnish a 
complete guide to all the helps which the maturer scholar may need, in 
extending his knowledge to the details of those investigations. While 
this two-fold character of the work fits it for two different classes of 
readers, the younger student is relieved of the incumbrance of what is 
not adapted to his wants, by its being thrown into a body of notes, com- 
pressed into a very narrow compass by the smallness of the type; and 
the advanced scholar finds, for the most part, a new and accurate digest 
of what is known on the subjects included in the author’s plan, and is 
guided at once to the literary notices, by the smallness of the type, 
which, in matters of mere reference, causes little or no injury to the eye. 
Thus, the amount of valuable matter brought within a moderate com- 
pass, without materially increasing the expense, is truly surprising. 
Indeed, we know not of a work in the English language, which could 
take the place of this. 

The present edition is distinguished from the preceding, which was 
noticed in this Review, Vol. V, pp. 289—304, by a new and greatly 
improved arrangement, by several corrections and additions, particularly 
in the notes, and most of all, by the increased number of the plates in 
the Manual itself, besides a supplementary volume of plates, which may 
be procured or omitted, at the option of the purchaser. Perfection is 
not, indeed, attained in the new edition; nor do we think it attainable, 
in a work of such a nature. Where so many particulars are included 
in a single production, minor errors and omissions will always be dis- 
covered, at least by the author, if by no one else. Some of those, which 
we have noticed in the present instance, would not have escaped the eye 
of the indefatigable compiler, had the time which he desired been 
allowed him, in the preparation, and which, he intimates in his preface, 
will be devoted to the next edition. We venture to suggest, that it 
would probably be advantageous to the design of the author, if he would 
sift his materials a little more closely still, so that whatever should be 
judged of no great use, doubtful, or remote from the main object of the 
book, might give place to other matter, which, for want of room, is now 
necessarily excluded, or too much compressed. A history of the study 
of classical literature would be highly appropriate, in such a work ; and 
we learn, from a remark in the appendix, that Prof. Fiske was fully 
aware of this. ‘* But,’’ he adds, ‘‘ the limits of the work forbid it; we 
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can only give some references.’’ Though we do not call in question 
the value of the ‘‘ Introduction to the archeology of literature and art,”’ 
occupying the space from the 307th to the 321st page, yet, on account 
of its being more connected with the general history of literature and 
art, than with the history of classical literature in particular, we should 
be willing to see it very much abridged, and the gibberish of Lord Mon- 
boddo entirely expunged, in order to furnish a place for some other 


things, which cannot be so well dispensed with ina manual of classical 
literature. 


2. Geological Cosmogony; or, an Examination of the Geological Theo- 
ry of the Origin and Antiquity of the Earth, and of the Causes and 
Object of the Changes it has undergone. By a Layman. New York: 
Robert Carter. 1843. pp. 167, 12mo. 


The present work has indubitable claims to the reputation of original- 
ity, and the Christian geologist will not fail to read it with devout inter- 
est and attention. ‘The author seems to be perfectly familiar with all 
the geological authors and theories, and writes like a man who is at 
home in his subject. He has evidently thought upon it intensely and 
independently. He commences with an examination of the prevailing 
theories of geology, with special reference to their connection with the 
Scriptures. Having presented the theories of Buckland, Lyell, J. Pye 
Smith, and other eminent writers, he shows that they are incompetent 
to meet the demands of the case; that, however ingenious they may be, 
and however satisfactory in accounting for many appearances in the 
structure of the earth, there are still other phenomena, intimately 
related to these, to which they furnish no adequate solution. After this, 
he suggests the probability of the geological changes having been 
occasioned by the apostasy of man. He says: 


“‘ Now the geologist does not and cannot possibly know what condition the 
material of the sedimentary rocks were in, prior to the process of stratification. 
If that process commenced after the fall of man, and if those materials existed in 
such a state as to be rapidly moved by the causes which were brought to act upon 
them, then the formation of the strata would not require a prolonged period. If, 
at the creation, those materials were so combined and disposed as to provide 
spontaneously for the growth and support of the greatest possible exuberance of 
plants and animals; if, peradventure, the waters, when first gathered into seas, 
occupied no more than one third or one fourth part of the surface of the globe, 
instead of two thirds, as at present; if the prolific soil of the remainder was 
during the first centuries, stocked with all the variety of plants and animals, an 
the seas with the teeming myriads of which the fossil remains give note ; if, in 
consequence of the apostasy, it was requisite that a new and far different combi- 
nation and arrangement of those materials should take place, by which the soil 
should become comparatively sterile, and spontaneously productive rather of 
noxious than of useful plants, rendering labor, art and the use of metals necessary 
on the part of man, and forbidding the continued existence of the plants and 
animals which have become extinct; if such were the course of things, which 
the Scriptures more than permit, then may we conclude that causes adequate to 
the effects produced and to the rapid accomplishment of the changes were brought 
into operation. 

“Without proposing or intending any formal theory of second causes or modes 
of operation, it may be proper to say, that such a course of things, while it would 
comport with the historical and the moral inculcations of the Bible, and perhaps 
may claim to be required by them, would provide for the exigencies of the case. 
It would provide for the animals whose relics are inhumed, and for the extirpation 
of those not needful to man, It would provide for the vegetable growths which 
furnish materials for the fossil flora and for the coal formation; it would provide 
for those consequences of the apostasy of man, which, conformably to the inti- 
mations of the inspired record, are actually realized in his temporal condition, 
his shortened life, his subjection to toil and privation.” 
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Having thus suggested the connection between the present condition 
of the earth and the fall of man, he proceeds to state those considerations 
which seem to make such a view of the case not improbable. The 
author manifests great modesty, a profound respect for the Scriptures, 
religious sensibility, and an intimate knowledge of his subject. We 
commend his book, with great pleasure, to the notice of scientific men, 
confident that, whatever opinion they may hold in respect to the views 
advanced by the author, they will find much gratification from the 
perusal. 


3. Egypt and the Books of Moses; or, the Books of Moses illustrated by 
the Monuments of Egypt. With an Appendix. By. Dr. E. W. 
Henestenserc. From the German, by R. D.C. Rospsins. An- 
dover: Allen, Morrill and Wardwell. pp. 300, 12mo. 1843. 


This truly estimable work will be read with great interest by full 
believers in divine revelation, and with profit by the hesitating and the 
skeptical. ‘lhe idea of such a book, as an antidote for infidelity, is one 
of the most natural that could be conceived. The kind of argument 
which it sets forth is most convincing and irrefragable. It is an appeal, 
not to reasoning, but to facts; and, in the present instance, it seems to 
have been conducted with great thoroughness, an accurate knowledge 
of all the materials, and a consciousness of the firm foothold of the argu- 
ment in truth and right. Dr. Hengstenberg has in view the refutation 
of the objections to the Pentateuch, chiefly, of Von Bohlen. “It had 
been affirmed, that the ‘‘errors and inaccuracies’’ of that portion of the 
Scriptures betrayed the author as one who lived out of Egypt, and long 
after the time of Moses. By a consideration of several things mentioned 
in the Pentatench, Dr. H. shows, in the first part, that it is not unlikely 
to have been written by a resident, and of the age of Moses. In the 
second part,*he offers testimony from various authors on Egypt, and 
from the Egyptian monuments, paintings, hieroglyphics, ete., exhibiting 
wonderful coincidences with the books themselves. In the progres s of 
his work, he has occasion to notice a multitude of incidental confirma- 
tions of the authenticity and genuineness of the books of Moses, drawn 
from numberless sources, and, as it seems to us, calculated to be abso- 
lutely overwhelming to an objector. Witnesses for the word of divine 
inspiration start up, in that strange country, from the most unexpected 
quarters. ‘They are found, not in early historians only, but also in the 
soil, climate, productions and animals, in domestic and social life, in the 
manners and customs of the living, in the tombs of the dead; in the 
winds, the waters, the arts, religion, agriculture and employments of 
the people; on their pyramids and ruins, in their hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions and paintings. ‘lhe firmest believer in the Scriptures finds it good 
to meet so many and various testimonials to the records of the Christian 
faith. Besides the value of the book, in this respect, it is also an 
interesting manual of Egyptian antiquities, —describing the physiology 
of the country, the manners, customs, arts, religion, ete., of its inhab- 
itants, and whatever is necessary to a complete geographical view of the 
land of the Pharaohs. While Germany furnishes so rich materials for 
the cure of infidelity as are here brought together, it seems to us most 
unaccountable how her learned men can cling to their objections, and 
make shipwreck of the Christian faith, by denying the word of God. 
‘The translator has done a good service to the cause of truth, for which 
we hope he will receive a rich reward. 
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4. The History of the Reformation of the Church of England. — By 
Giterrt Burnet, D. D. With a copious Index. Revised and 
corrected, with additional Notes, and a Preface, calculated to remove 
certain difficulties attending the perusal of this important History, by 
Ki. Nares, D. D. With two engravings. In 3 vols. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. pp. 592, 652, 543. 


Great and reasonable apprehension has been expressed in regard to 
the evil tendency of the cheap literature of the present day. Much of 
it is mere trash, neither fitted to enlarge the sphere of knowledge, to 
discipline the mind, nor to improve the heart. The press, which is 
capable of being so important an engine of good, is made an engine of 
evil. Weak heads are rendered weaker, and idle souls set upon em- 
ployments but little better than idleness, perhaps even more injurious, 
by the sickly and extravagant tales, which unfit the spirit to cope with 
the stern realities of this life, and deaden its interest in the life to come. 
The good that might come of a cheap literature is turned to evil, by the 
excess into which our headlong age has seen fit to run. Dut the evil is 
not unmingled. Many of the reprints of standard works, of older or of 
recent date, are noble additions to our prevalent literature ; they intro- 
duce to an omnivorous public treasures of information, calculated to 
inform the understanding, to awaken thought, to supply the memory 
with useful facts, to displace from our libraries the empty fiction, and to 
substitute for it materials of solid and lasting worth. Such an addition is 
the ‘‘ History of the Reformation,’’ by Burnet. So highly was the first 
volume esteemed, at the time of its publication, that it procured for the 
author the thanks of the British Parliament. And, although it were to 
be wished that some competent hand might be found, to incorporate 
into the first two volumes, in their proper places, the corrections and 
additions contained in the third, yet, as the work is, with its high 
authority and fame, we accept it, as giving dignity, if possible, to the 
cause of cheap literature. Itis printed in large type, with side-notes, 
describing in a few words the contents of every paragraph, and a very 
valuable Index of 43 pages guides the student who uses it as a book of 
reference, immediately to the page which he wishes to consult in refer- 
ence to any topic. We hardly understand how the publishers can sell the 
work, in three large volumes, bound, at the low price of $2,50. Since 
the volumes of D’ Aubigné have created a taste for this particular topic, 
we hope the publishers of the standard work of Burnet will be encour- 
aged by a large sale. 


5. The Young Patriot, or a Sabbath School Independence. Boston : 
New England 8. 8. Union. 1843. pp. 216, 18mo. 


An attractive and interesting volume, in advocacy of the principles of 
peace. Itis written in the style of conversation, and describes, in a 
graphic manner, the evils of war. It meets successfully the objections 
to the principles of the Peace Society, and explains satisfactorily the 
passages in the Old Testament, in which wars of extermination were 
sanctioned by divine authority. Without any needless simplification or 


degradation of language, by clearness of thought it renders itself intelli- _ 


gible to the meanest capacity. The author, who, we understand, is 
Rev. William Crowell, has done a good service to his country, in this 
effort to imbue the minds of its youth with the peace spirit and principles 
of the gospel. 
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6. Question Book of Christian Doctrine, for Bible Classes and the more 
advanced Pupils in Sabbath Schools. By Baron Stow. Boston: 
New England 8. S. Union. 1843. pp. 104, 12mo. 


The title of this little book sufficiently describes its character. It is 
divided into 36 lessons, embracing the main points of doctrinal and 
practical religion. ‘The questions are generally so chosen and con- 
structed as to present the prominent views of all the doctrines contained 
in the word of God ; and the answers given, are mere references to pas- 
sages of Scripture, which the pupil is to seek out for himself. ‘The 
plan is eminently judicious, and its execution, praiseworthy for its 
laboriousness, wisdom and accuracy. 


7. Eulogy on Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, D. D., First President of Waterville 
College, Me. By Rev. R. E. Pattison, D. D. Boston: W. D. 
Ticknor & Co. 1843. pp. 32, 8vo. 


This discourse, after a few remarks in defence of eulogy of the dead, 
describes the life and character of the distinguished and holy man, who 
is the subject of it. Dr. Chaplin’s character was one of rare excellence, 
on which too high a panegyrice could scarcely be pronounced. The 
discourse of Dr. Pattison sets him before us very much in the light of a 
Baxter redivivus, with all the excellences of the latter, and none of his 
faults. An extended description of the life of such a man would be a 
rich treasure to the church. The eulogy of Dr. P. is a beautiful speci- 
men of its department of composition. ‘The plan, style and manner 
commend it as a model. He had a rare subject to treat; and the treat- 
ment is worthy of the subject. 


8. Primary Reader. A Selection of Easy Reading Lessons, with Intro- 
ductory Exercises in Articulation, for young Children. By Wiuiiam 
Russet. Tappan & Dennet. pp. 176, 12mo. 


9. A Systematic View of Geography, with special reference to Arrange- 
ment, Classification, Conciseness, Association and Reviews. In three 
parts: including a general, particular and miscellaneous view of the 
world. By Wituiam Warren. Third Edition. Portland: Wm. 
Hyde. pp. 180,12mo. 1843. 


10. Logopolis, or the City of Words; containing a development of the 
Science, Grammar, Syntax, Logic and Rhetoric of the English Lan- 
guage. By Ezexre. Hivpretu. Pittsburgh: 1842. pp. 216, 12mo. 


11. Familiar Dialogues and Popular Discussions, for Exhibition in 
Schools of either sex, and for the Amusement of Social Parties. By 
Wma. B. Fowre. Third Edition. pp. 286, 12mo. 1843. 


These school books have both excellences and defects. The first is 
an interesting collection of reading lessons for young children, judicious- 
ly chosen and on a level with their understandings. The exercises in 
articulation seem to us beyond the ability of those who know nothing 
more than elements. ‘That which is mere alphabet to advanced 
scholars is profound learning to babes. The second gives a very 
clear outline of geography, but is too much condensed, we apprehend, 
for young minds. It is somewhat deficient, also, in statistics. Con- 
densed views of any science are more adapted to older students, or 
to general reviews, than to the daily lessons of the very young. The 
third book, on the philosophy of language, is the production of an inde- 
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pendent thinker. Some of his theories are new and sui generis. We 
do not affirm that they are false, because they are new; but to us they 
appear unphilosophical. While the book inspires in us respect for its 
author as aman of genius, having within him the creative faculty, we 
cannot deny that it is somewhat heavy in its method, and not suited to 
be used as an elementary work. Moreover, Pittsburg, if this be a 
specimen of her skill, is half a century behind her sister cities in the 
East, in the business of manufacturing books. The fourth contains 
many lively and spirited sketches, and is well adapted to the purposes 
named in the title. 


12. Fables of La Fontaine. ‘Translated from the French, by Exizur 
Wricnt, Jr. Third Edition. Boston: Tappan and Dennet. 1842. 
2 vols. pp. 247, 290. 


The fables of La Fontaine are too well known by every person famil- 
iar with the French literature of the age of Louis XIV, to need any 
description. ‘The peculiar simplicity of the writer gives him a claim 
upon the regards of his readers. His wonderful childlikeness and 
naiveté, and the joy with which he views the ridiculous creations of his 
own fancy, carry us captive involuntarily. His fables are similar to 
‘those of Aksop. Some of them are the same; and, like A“sop’s, they 
are always fresh and entertaining. ‘The translation is very lively. We 
have compared a few of the fables with the original, and we find them, 
also, very literal. Occasionally, words of some importance are intro- 
duced by the translator, for which we think a better substitute might 
have been found. In B. VIII, F. 12, there is an epithet of this char- 
acter, which savors too much of profaneness, and which is not in the 
French. It is hazardous to the taste of the young, to permit them to 
become familiar with terms, which good usage and refinement will not 
sanction. ‘The preface contains an account of the writers of fables, 
within the memory of man, and an interesting life of La Fontaine, 
extending to thirty pages. We are not pleased with a remark, which 
appears on page 6: ‘* Our blessed Saviour, the best of all teachers, was 
remarkable for his constant use of- parables, which are but fables—we 
speak it with reverence—adapted to the gravity of the subjects on which 
he discoursed.’’ We are not accustomed to esteem parables as synon- 
ymous with fables. We do not regard our Saviour’s parables as fables. 
They are very different from the fables of A%sop, and Lochmann, and 
Lessing. We rise from the perusal of them with a very different feel- 
ing. ‘The parables of our Lord involve nothing impossible or unlikely. 
They do not tell us of speaking animals, or of thinking and talking 
trees. In teaching by symbols, they use, as symbols, events which 
might naturally and easily take place. Both the parable and the truth 
which it teaches bear the marks of nature and fact. But in the common 
fable, while the moral is important truth, the fable itself is impossible 
fiction. ‘‘ The fable, or apologue,’’? says La Fontaine, ‘‘ consists of 
two parts, the body and the soul. The body is the fable; the soul, the 
moral.’”? He adds, ‘‘Aristotle admits into the fable animals only, ex- 
cluding plants and trees. In France, we consider only what pleases ; 
this is the grand rule, and, so to speak, the only one.’’ But, Aristotle’s 
rule for fables was not the Saviour’s rule in the construction of parables. 
Hence, the kinds of composition are essentially different, and must not 
be confounded. We deprecate such a degradation of the works of our 
divine Master, as the idea contained in the sentence on which we are 
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commenting involves.—The fact that the volumes have so early reached 
a third edition, is a proof of their favorable reception. But, in the 
present state of public taste, we do not regard a rapid circulation as any 
token of the real worth and essential utility of any production. What- 
ever fitting entertainments are provided for children, we are more 
pleased to see adult minds aspiring to the strong meat which is capable 
of yielding them nourishment, than ‘‘ giving heed unto fables.”’ 


13. The Young Communicant; an aid to the right understanding and 
spiritual improventent of the Lord’s Supper. Boston. Gould, Ken- 
dal] & Lincoln. 1843. pp. 128. 


The principal materials of this little book are from the work of Mat- 
thew Henry, written nearly a hundred and forty years ago. It isa series 
of his pious meditations, condensed. Every sentence has a devout air, 
winning the reader involuntarily to a devotional spirit. It furnishes a 
collection of meditations of a practieal bearing, suited to aid the Christian 
in his preparation for a profitable observance:of the Lord’s Supper. The 
exterior corresponds to the character of the book itself. It is a rich little 
gem, deserving the notice of all who obey the Saviour’s command, 
‘This do in remembrance of me.’ 


14. The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown; with notes, by J. T. 
Cuamptin, Professor in Waterville College. pp. 207. 12mo. 1843. 
James Munroe & Co. Boston. 


We barely mention this book, at present, having it in contemplation, 
hereafter, to furnish an extended review. ‘The editor presents a full 
analysis of the oration, at the beginning, embracing eighty-four particu- 
lars, and one hundred and twenty-eight pages of notes at the end, de- 
signed, as he remarks, to embody, in a compressed form, all that has 
been contributed by various writers towards the elucidation of the ora- 
tion, together with several comments on different passages from his own 
resources. 


15. History of the Hawaiian Islands, embracing their antiquities, &c. 
By James J. Jarves. 8vo. pp. 407. Boston. Tappan & Dennet. 
1843. 


16, Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich Islands, and a Trip through 
Central America, in 1837-42. By JamesJ.Jarves. 12mo. pp. 341. 
Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1843. 


The Sandwich Islands, considering their size, have come to attract a 
disproportionate degree of regard. ‘There are several causes for this. 
Their central position, midway between the continents of America and 
Asia, so as to serve as a ‘‘ great ocean hotel,’’ has rendered them im- 
portant in a commercial point of view. ‘To the lover of nature and of 
romance, its mild and equable climate, its palmy groves, cascades, and 
terrific voleanoes, and all the circumstances of their discovery and sub- 
sequent history, have rendered them a sort of fairy land. Here is going 
on the process of the conversion of a savage to a civilized nation. In 
many instances have savage nations, by a long and gradual progress, 
attained to a high degree of civilization; but this is the most striking 
instance in history, of a nation, under the guidance of a few individuals, 
and by their own voluntary efforts, being converted from a most inhu- 
man, degraded and idolatrous people, to a community advanced in the 
occupations, habits and laws of civilized man. 
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But above all, have these islands become interesting as the theatre of 
missionary enterprise. ‘T’o the labors of the missionary is unquestionably 
due all that has been accomplished to humanize and Christianize the 
islanders. For though there has been an extensive intercourse with 
professedly civilized man, yet that intercourse has been any thing but 
propitious. The islands have been regarded as lawful ground for the 
exercise of unbridled licentiousness, fraud and villany. We need no 
farther evidence of the depravity of man, yea, civilized man, than that 
which the history of these islands affords ; and it is astonishing, to what 
depths of treachery and sin man will go, when removed from the fear 
of detection by those who have power to disgrace or punish him. 

Mr. Jarves has enjoyed peculiar advantages for acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of the past and present condition of this people, their man- 
ners and customs, and the natural features and resources of the islands ; 
and of these he has fully availed himself. He seems to have written 
without fear or prejudice, desirous of doing ample justice to missionary 
effort, and exposing the more than savage outrage of foreign residents 
and visiters, some of them high in official station, with fearlessness. 

Mr, J. thinks that incorrect views are entertained in this country, of 
the actual religious condition of the Hawaiians. A greater proportion 
of the inhabitants are communicants than in New England; and the 
formalities of religion are more strictly observed. But their Christi- 
anity cannot be called New England Christianity. This arises from 
the difference in intellectual cultivation, and the habits of early life. 
From their imperfect apprehension of religious truth and the spirit of 
Christianity, they do not always think it necessary to maintain the same 
Christian deportment when away from the missionary, that they do 
when under his eye. But juster notions are rapidly taking root, though 
it cannot be expected that they should universally prevail, until the 
generation which was cradled in idolatry shall have passed away. 

From the two works of Mr. J., amore accurate idea of the islands 
may be obtained, than from any other source. There is much liveliness 
in his narrative; and an occasional imperfection in the structure of a 
sentence, or the inexact use of a word, shows that he did not write in 
fetters. In his ‘‘ Sketches,’’ particularly, he has managed so to inter- 
mingle the offensive and the ludicrous, the beautiful and the economical, 
as to portray well the peculiar transition state of this people. Whoever 
would find an account of the Sandwich Islands, both amusing and 
instructive, will not fail to read Mr. J.’s books. 


17. Noctes Ambrosiane. 4 vols. Carey & Hart. Philadelphia. 1843, 


These volumes are a collection of papers, by Prof. Wilson, originally 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine. They are all in the style of con- 
versation. The dramatis persone are selected by the author in such a 
manner as to accomplish most fully the ends he has in view. Many of 
them, we are sorry to say, are of that unworthy class of men, who make 
their appetite their god. The dialogues abound in accurate estimates of 
the merits of different writers, which gives them a high value. But the 
revelry and profaneness which marks many of the pages, spoils their 
character as literary productions. We should dread their influence on 
the undisciplined minds of our young sons. The republication of such 
compositions is a testimony to the perverted taste of our age. Far bet- 
ter were it, that they had remained in their original form, slumbering in 
the pages of a periodical, never to be read again. . 
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ARTICLE X. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICA. 


Professor Ripley’s Notes on the Acts are through the press, and will be for sale 
forthwith, by the publishers, Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. Also, The Apostolical 
and Primitive Church, popular in its form of government, and simple in its mode 
of worship, by Lyman Caenae 3 with an Introduction by Dr. Neander.—Tappan 
and Dennet will publish, in a few days, ‘‘ The Trial of the Pope of Rome.” It is 
virtually, “the trial of Antichrist,” a work published some thirty years ago, with 
considerable additions. Dr. Pusey and several other distinguished men of modern 
times, are introduced in the testimony. It is edited by Rev. Messrs. Kirk and 
Cheever, and is to be put up in a cheap form.—The same firm have commenced 
issuing in numbers, in an octavo form, with a fine, clear, open type, and beautiful 
page, a second edition of Sparks’s Life of Washington. The first edition was very 
popular, and met a large sale. It is to be completed in fourteen numbers, with an 
engraving in each.—D. Appleton & Co., New York, have in press Lyra Apostolica ; 
a collection of church poetry. Also, Hours of Meditation, from the German of 
Heinrich Zschokke, 1 volume, 12mo. More than 200,000 copies of this work have 
been sold in Germany. 

ENGLAND. 


We notice the publication in London of “The Hellenistic Greek Testament.” 
This edition is designed to show the close connection of the Greek Testament 
and the Septuagint, It contains upwards of 30,000 doctrinal and grammatical il- 
lustrations, which are arranged respectively under each verse, for the convenience 
of the student and divine. 

GERMANY. 


A work has been published at Bonn, entitled “Geschichte der Philologie im 
Alterthum,” which will possess interest for the critic.—Of the new edition of the 
‘“« Conversations-Lexicon,”’ which has only reached the twelfth number, 25,000 
copies have been sold. 

ITALY. 


Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella is about being published at Florence, in an 
Italian translation. Sparks’s Life of Washington, translated by a young Neapoli- 
tan, is also nearly ready.—A society has been formed at Florence called Societa 
Edetrice Florentina, for the publication of translations of the best foreign works, 
including those of American literature.—Our consul at Rome, Mr. Geo. Greene, 
has devoted a labor of some years to a History of Italy, which is still in progress. 
He, as is very well known, is a credit to the talent and scholarship of our country. 
—The Marquis Capponi has furnished Mr. Prescott with materials for his History 
of Philip II. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wilmer & Smith’s European Times gives a complete list of all the newspapers 
ublished in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Holland, 
elgium, Spain and Portugal, There are no daily papers published, we believe, 
in any part of the world, except London, Paris, and the United States. In London, 
there are twelve daily papers, six published in the morning, and six in the evening ; 
also, four tri-weekly, seven semi-weekly, seventy-four weekly, and twenty-one 
monthly. In Liverpool, there are ten newspapers, all published once a week. In 
the other cities and towns of England, there are two hundred and four papers, all 
weekly, except one at Manchester, which is semi-weekly.—In Scotland, there are 
eighty-three ; and several of those published at Edinburgh and Glasgow are semi- 
weekly and tri-weekly ; twenty are published in Edinburgh, fifteen in Glasgow, 
five in Aberdeen, five in Dumfries, four in Dundee, two in Inverness, &c.—Ireland 
has eighty-three; twenty-one are published in Dublin, and seven in Belfast, sev- 
eral of them tri-weekly.—In the islands on the British coast, sixteen are published. 
—There are one hundred and ninety-eight reviews and magazines published in 
Great Britain —In France, there are thirty-six newspapers, twenty-four of which 
are published daily, and twenty-two weekly.—In Italy, there are six newspapers ; 
in Germany, there are twenty-nine ; in the whole Russian Empire, only nine ; in 
Holland, fifteen ; in Belgium, nine ; in Spain, six ; and in Portugal, five. 
The greatest concentration of Jews exists in the Russian dominions, where, ac- 
cording to the latest estimate, they amount to 1,700,000, about one-fourth of the 
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Jewish population of the whole world; in France, there are 115,000; in Great 
Britain, 30,000, two-thirds of whom are found in London. The number of Jews 
in the Holy Land amounts to 40,000. The Jews in this country are estimated at 
50,000, the great mass of whom are in the Atlantic cities. There are six syna- 
gogues in New York, three in Philadelphia, and others in Charleston, Baltimore, 
and Savannah. In Cincinnati, the Jewish population is very numerous; so also 
in Cleveland, where there are two synagogues.—Germany and Poland exercise 
the principal influence over the development of the religious views of the Jews 
of the present day. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS AND COLLEGES. 


Newton Theological Institution—The anniversary occurred August 16. The 
number of young men who received the diploma of the Institution was only six. 
The class was originally much larger; but it had become diminished by the pre- 
mature entrance of some into the ministerial office, the removal of others to fite- 
rary situations, and, in a single case, by death. Thirteen have entered the Junior 
class, and the whole number now in the Institution is 39. 


Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution —The commencement of the 
collegiate department occurred June 14. Nineteen young men graduated on that 
occasion, having completed the prescribed course of studies. An unsuccessful 
application was made to the Legislature at its last session for a charter, with au- 
thority to confer degrees. It is understood that the application will be renewed. 
The Institution was opened for the reception of students twenty-three years since. 
The first regular class in theology was organized twenty-one years ago, consisting 
of five individuals. The anniversary of the theological department was held Aug. 
16. ‘Ten young men completed the prescribed course of studies, and received the 
honors of the Institution. 


Waterville College, Me.—The annual commencement was held Aug. 9. The 
first degree in the Arts was conferred on ten young men, and the second, in course, 
on five. E. Fay, Esq., the president of the college, resigned his office, and Rev. 
David Newton Sheldon was elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. Martin T. Anderson, 
a tutor in the college, was also chosen to the chair of professor of rhetoric. ‘The 
new Freshman class has 23 members. 


Brown University, Providence, R. [1—The annual commencement occurred on 
Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1843. Twenty-nine young men received the first degree in 
the Arts, and nineteen, the second. Besides the conferring of degrees, premiums 
were distributed to members of the several classes for literary exercises, or for 
excellence in different departments of college study. These premiums are 
founded by private munificence, and will be annually distributed, as an encourage- 
ment of high scholarship. We doubt not that they will exert a most beneficial 
influence in promoting sound learning, and in exciting a laudable enthusiasm in 
the youthful competitors. The number of scholars who have entered the new 
Folens class is 36. ‘Total in the University, 169. 


Columbian College, Washington, D. C.—The annual commencement occurred 
Oct. 4. The graduating class consisted of nine young men, and five received the 
second degree in course. The honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity was confer- 
red on Rev. Andrew Broaddus, of Va. Most of the graduating class are looking 
forward to the ministry. Prof. Joel S. Bacon, of Massachusetts, was elected to 
the presidency of the college, and has entered on the duties of his office. 


Richmond College, at Richmond, Va., has taken the place of the Virginia Bap- 
tist Seminary, established there some years since. The present Faculty consists 
of Messrs. Robert Ryland, C. L. Cocke, and Robert B. Smith. Provision is made, 
the present year, for regular instruction in the Freshman and Sophomore studies, 
and in French; with the promise of attention to more advanced students, if there 
should be any to require it. A preparatory department is retained in the institution. 


Georgetown College, Ky.—The annual commencement was held June 29. Four 
—— received the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and two, an English diploma. 

he Faculty consists of Rev. Howard Malcom, President, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy ; J. E. Farnam, Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; Wm. 
Garth, Professor of Mathematics ; Danford Thomas, Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages; and William Blewitt, Tutor. The library contains about one 
thousand six hundred volumes. The college, thus far, has been endowed entirely 
by the Kentucky Baptists. F ay rit new members entered, the present session ; 
twenty-four of the students are licentiates of Baptist churches. 
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Granville College, Ohio.—The commencement occurred July 19. Four young 
men received the honors of the institution. A large meeting of the friends of the 
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college was held on the same day, at which resolutions were passed, approving 
of an immediate effort to procure asubscription of $15,000, for the purpose of dis- 
charging the pecuniary liabilities of the college. The trustees approved of the 
plan, and agents were appointed to solicit the same without delay, in the several 


counties of the State. 


DEATHS. 

Samvet Anverson, Rome, Perry Co., Ind., 
Aug. 28, aged 63. 

Jacos ANGELL (‘icentiate), New Haven, Ct., 
Aug 4. aged 25. 

Simeon C. Broapway, York District, S. C., 
Aug 9. 

Witcram Burrs, Harmony, Chautauque Co., 
N. Y. April 7, aged 43. 

Marruew Gameett, Anderson Dist., 8. C., 
Aug. 10, aged 50, 

Tuomas P Green, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
July 11, aged 53. 

Toetas Pinkuam, Tioga Village, Pa., Aug. 
17, age:l 42. 

Joseen Rass, Reedy River Association. S.C. 

J. H. Scurogset, Mobile, Ala., Sept. 21, 
aged 42, 

J. W. Wicca, Moorestown, N. J., aged 41. 

Joun Witttams, Columbia, Herk. Co., N.Y., 
aged 101. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Duprey ANDREws, Westfield, O., Sept. 13. 

F. L. BatcueLpEr, West Medway, Mass., 
Aug 

Tra Bentty, Weybridge. Vt., Aug. 30. 

Joun W. Brice, Mound Bluff, Miss., May. 

Lewis C. Carr, Birmingham, Erie Co., O., 
Aug. 17 

Tuomas B. Carsrins, Shady Grove, Hay wood 
Co., Ky., July 15. 

Davin B Cueney, Mansfield, Conn., Oct.17. 

ALEXANDER Croom, Shady Grove, Hay wood 
Co., Ky.*July 15. 

Freverick GLaNnviLce, Venice, Cayuga Co., 
N. Y., July 26. 

A. H. Grancer, Warren, Me., Nov. 2. 

E. L. Harris, Pike, Alleghany Co., N. Y., 
Aug. 31. 

Witctiam G. Howarp, Middletown, Conn., 
Sept. 6. 

James Keen, Monongalia Co., Va., Aug. 27. 

WictiaM Lace. Pillar-point, Jefferson Co., 
N. Y., July 19. 

DanteEt D. Lyon, Packersville, Conn., Sept. 


av. . 


12. 

S. Sanrorp Martin, Colesville, Broome Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 27 

R. R Minor, Columbia, Fluvanna Co., Va., 
Oct. 5. 

Baxter Newron, North Leverett, Mass., 
Sept. 22 

Warren F. Parrisn, East Union, Wayne 
Co , O., Sept. 27. 

Hotven FE, Prosser, Clarksville, N. Y., 
Sept 27 

James B. Roaers, Solon, Cort. Co., N. Y., 
July 26. 

Wictram A. Roy, Upper Freehold, N. J., 
Aug. 29, 

Epwarp Roycs. New Berlin, Chenango Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 13. 

Georce WuitTEFIELD Samson, Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 31. 


QUARTERLY LIST. 













Cates Sawyer, Nelson, N. H., Aug. 30, 

G. W. SEl.vevGe, Peavine, Ga, 

Samus. M. Stimson, Shelby, Orleans Co., 
N.Y 45 Oct. 5 

LutrHer Stone. North Oxford, Mass . Oct. 3. 

Rosert THurmaN, Elizabethtown, Ky., July 
24. 

Martin A. Taurton, Shiloh, Alexandria Co., 
lit, Aug. 17. 

LeanpeR E. WAKEFIELD, Richmond, R. L, 
Aug. 30. 

Levi H. Waxeman, Middletown, Conn., 
Sept. 27. 

Samvet Warp, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 8. 

Lot WarrEN, Americus, Ala., July 24. 

StepHen Waite, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 25. 

Patmer G. Wicutman, Waterford, Conn., 
Sept. 20. 

Georce A. WiLLaRD, Cummington, Mass., 
Aug. 29. 

Wittiam D. Wyarr, Sandy Creek, Ala., 
Oct. 3. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 
Cannon M. H., Franklin Co., Ga., Feb. 
Salem, Racine Co., Wis. Ter.. June 21. 
Black River, Catahoola Par., La., July 14. 
Cuylerville, N. Y., July 20. 

Oxford. Oakland Co., Mich., July 20. 

Cambridge, N. Y., July 26. 

North White Creek, N. Y., July 26. 

New River, Onslow Co., N. C., July 31. 

Shirleyburgh. Huntingdon Co., Pa., Aug. 9. 

Cedar Springs chh., Barnwell District, $. C., 
Aug. 26 

East Harrington, Me., Aug. 26. 

Warwick, Mass., Aug, 

Chicago, Ill., 2d chh. 

Wapohkannetta, Allen Co., O., Sept. 

Bloomfield, Richland Co., Mich., Sept. I1. 

Trenton, N. J., 2d chh., Sept. 11. 

West Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 12, 

East Dedham, Mass., Sept. 13, 

Tewksbury, Mass., Sept. 13. 

Pleasant Hill, 8. C., Sept. 17. 

Fultonbam. Scoh. Co , N. Y., Sept. 19. 

Massena, N. Y., Sept. 20. 

Kichmond, Macomb Co., Mich., Sept. 20, 

Greenville, Me., Sept. 21. : 

Waltham. Me . Sept. 27. 

East Prairie. Wis. ‘Ter., Sept. 

Tarwallet, Cumberland Co., Va. 

Peekskill. Westchester Co , N. Y., Oct. 4, 

llth St. Bap. chh. , New York, N. Y., Oct. 


Il. 
Halifax, Mass., Oct. 31. 


DEDICATIONS 
Compton Mills, Warwick, R. I., Aug. 17. 
Cincinnati, (6th chh.,) Aug. 27, 
South Berwick, Me., Aug. 30. 
Middletown, Conn., Sept. 6. 
Jamaica Plains. Roxbury, Mass., Oct, 4. 
Charlestown, Mass., Nov. 16. 
Ashford, Conn., (3d ch.,) Nov. 22. 
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